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THE AUTOGRAPH OF BACH’S “WOHL- 
TEMPERIRTES CLAVIER,” Part? 2. 


By PROF. EBENEZER PROUT, Mus.D. 
(Continued from p. $2.) 


No. V1.—The Prelude in D minor is another most in- 
teresting number, containing many variations of read- 
ing. To mention fhe less important first—the crotchets 
in bars 2,3 and 50 of the left hand, and of bars 6, 7, 27, 
28, 43, 44 and 45 of the right hand have all an inverted 
mordent (MW) over them, which is not in the Bach 
Society’s edition. In bars 22 and 24 there were at first 
no demisemiquavers, the first group in each bar being the 
same as the two following. The demisemiquavers were 
squeezed in afterwards, just as we saw them in Fugue 3. 
Far more striking, however, are the improvements which 
Bach made in two passages in this movement. Instead 
of the eight bars, 10 to 17, there were originally only 
two. I quote the ninth bar, and the first crotchet of bar 
18, to show the connection clearly. 




















These two bars were cancelled by Bach, and the present 
version written in very,closely at the bottom of the page. 
Everyone can see how great the improvement is. The 
other change is the addition of the two bars 37 
and 38. Originally bar 36 was followed by bar 309, 


thus :— 
304 





Bar 36. (Bar 39.) 




















The additional bars are here again inserted at the foot of 
the page. The only point to notice in the following 
fugue is that in bars 13, 14, Bach’s manuscript contains 
the version given by the Bach Society as a marginal 
reading, and not tha: contained in the text. 


Bar 13. 
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No. VII.—Contains but few changes. Of these the 


most interesting is at bars 34, 35. Here Bach originally 
wrote in the bass— 


~= = 








He then corrects the passage, giving the form as printed. 
That this substitution of the falling sevenths for the 
rising seconds was made while he was engaged upon this 
copy is proved by the fact that two bars later the passage 
appears in the autograph in its present form. Evidently 
the alteration suggested itself in the very act of writing. 
In bar 46 the passing note G is not in the manuscript ; 
the first group, like the two following, has three quavers. 
In bar 49 the last two quavers are— 


This reading is also found in Kirnberger’s manuscript 
(No. 2). The change of the augmented fourth to the 
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diminished fifth (an obvious improvement) is found in 
Altnikol’s manuscript, and was no doubt made later. 
The only other difference is that the D in the bass of bar 
66 has in the autograph no flat before it. Here, again, 
Altnikol has the flat, and the alteration may probably be 
Bach’s, though it seems less certain than the one last 
named. The fugue contains no differences from the 
printed text. = oan 

No. VIII.—The only points to notice in this number 
are that Bach has written nine sharps in the signature 

* (compare No. 3), that in the prelude, in bars 21, 22 of the 
left hand, and 22, 23 of the right, the crotchets have 
inverted mordents above them (see Prelude 6), and that 
in the final bar of each half of the prelude the first of the 
two quavers is written as an appoggiatura, followed, of 
course, by a crotchet. There are no changes in the 
fugue. 

No. IX.—Is missing. 

No. X.—Contains some important variations. In the 
first place, the passing notes in bars 3, 4, 12 and 22 are 
not to be found in the autograph. There is no shake 
over B, the second quaver of bar 71. Two shakes (those 
in the left hand of bar 29 and in the right hand of bar 
77) are written with the old sign qw, showing that they 
begin with a turn from below, instead of with the 
auxiliary note above. In the case of bar 77 this is 
an obvious improvement. In bar 83 the third semi- 
quaver of the left hand is D sharp, not D_ natural. 
Besides this, there are several embellishments in the 
autograph which are not in the Bach Society’s edition. 
For the sake of completeness I give a list of them. Bars 
37, 39, 41 of the right hand, and 38, 40 of the left, an in- 
verted mordent over the crotchets. Bar 43, right hand, 
a shake on D, Bars 57 and.59, a turn on the second 
quaver of each bar. Bars 92 and 96 of the right hand, 
and 95 of the left, an inverted mordent over the crotchets, 
as in the corresponding passage, bars 37 to 41. Bars 102 
and 107, in addition to the turn on the third quaver of 
the right hand, there is an inverted mordent on the 
second. 

The following fugue agrees exactly with the printed 
text down to bar 70. Mr. Westlake has already pointed 
out in his article in Grove’s Dictionary, that in this 
fugue the semiquavers following the dotted quavers are 
always written by Bach exactly under the third of the 
triplet quavers. Abundant evidence is found in other 
passages by Bach to prove that in this and similar cases 


the ra should always be played as ,¢ f. At bar 70 


is a most interesting variation. Instead of the pause on 
the second crotchet of the bar, Bach goes straight on to a 
full cadence, ending the fugue in the following bar. But 
it is evident that the composer was dissatisfied with this 
close, and no wonder; for, by ending here, the fugue has 
no final entry of the subject in the original key, its last 
appearance being at bar 59, in A minor. He therefore 
lengthened the fugue by fifteen bars to the form in which 
we now know it. I give the original close— 





























This alteration must have been made by Bach earlier 
than several of the others I have noted ; for it is incor- 
porated in Kirnberger’s manuscript, which contains most 


| of the older readings of the autograph. In one respect it 
is unfortunate that the additional bars are not in the 
manuscript I have examined ; for it leaves unsettled the 
knotty question whether the chord for the left hand in bar 
83 should be the last inversion of a dominant ninth, as in 
the Bach Society’s edition, orthe third inversion ofthe domi- 
nant seventh, as in many others. For myself, I certainly 
give the preference to the former, which not only seems 
to me more in Bach’s spirit, but which has for it the 
authority of Altnikol’s manuscript; but I am bound to 
add that the majority of the manuscripts have the other 
reading. : 

No. XI.—There are no differences in the text of either 
prelude or fugue in this number; but there are a few 

oints about the manuscript which are worth mentioning. 

he prelude is written more widely than usual—probably 
for the sake of clearness in the complicated part-writing— 
and occupies three pages of the sheet. Foreseeing that 
he would not have room on the remaining page for all 
the fugue, Bach adds two staves at the top and two at 
the bottom of the page. He does this by hand, and not 
with a ruler, as shown by the shaky condition of the 
lines. Even thus he has not room enough; so he 
squeezes in two more staves at the bottom of pages 1 
and 2 of the prelude. At bar 12 of the fugue, Bach 
exceptionally employs the G clef for the right hand— 
evidently because, in consequence of his being so cramped 
for space by the extra staves he had added above, he 
would have had no room for the additional leger lines 
which he would have required had he continued. to write 
in the C clef, 

No. XII.—Is missing. 
. No. XIII.—The variations here are very few. In bar 
I of the prelude there is no appoggiatura at the second 
beat, and in bar 22 there is a shake on the A sharp, in 
the first crotchet of the right hand. In the fugue, there 
are in bars 29, 30, mordents over the upper note of the 
first crotchet in the right hand. I may add that this 
number (like No. 8) has nine sharps in the signature. 

No. XIV.—The only differences in the text of the 
prelude are that at bar 20 the third crotchet of the right 


hand reads— 
+ 


and that at bars 23 and 25 there is a mordent over the 
first semiquaver in the right hand. In the fugue there is 
a shake over the minims in bars 3, 6, and 11. - In other 
respects the Bach Society’s edition agrees with the 
autograph. 

No. XV.—-No differences in either prelude or fugue, 
except the following embellishments: in the prelude, 
at bar 13,a turn above the c sharp in the right hand, 
and at bar 45 a mordent over B, the third semiquaver 
of the right hand; in the fugue, inverted mordents in 
bars 10 and 12 over the crotchets G and F. 

No, XVI.—No difference again betw-ea the autograph 
and the Bach Society’s edition. But there is one point 
_ deserves discussion. In bars 64, 65 the autograph 

as— 
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I cannot help believing that Bach intended the 4’s in bar 
64 to be flats ; otherwise there is no possible reason for 
his marking a natural before the A at the beginning of 
bar 65. The flat is marked in Altnikol’s manuscript ; 
and, to my mind, the effect of the Neapolitan sixth here 
is especially beautiful. 

No. XVII.—The only piece, except No. 1, in which 
the right hand part is written in the G clef. There are a 
few variations to be noted in the prelude. In bars 53 to 
55 there is a rather important difference in the right hand 
part. 


Autograph. Cy? 
Ex. 16. 
Printed 























At bars 63 and 69 there are also different readings in the 
left hand pact. 


( 
versions. st mer 


In bar 75 there are no appoggiaturas, and in the follow- 
ing bar no shake over the G. The omission of the 
mordents in the bass of bars 55 to 57 (third crotchet) 
is most probably an oversight on the composer’s part. 

It is worthy of notice that the readings of the auto- 
graph given above in Exs. 16 and 17 are also found in 
Kirnberger’s manuscript, while Altnikol’s corresponds 
with the printed version—an additional proof that Bach 
made three copies of the work. The fugue contains no 
variations. Is it not highly probable that the autograph 
of this fugue in the Berlin library, of which I have already 
spoken, is the only part remaining (or, at least, known to 
exist) of this third copy which there is such strong evi- 
dence to prove that Bach must have made? 

No. XVIII.—In the prelude, the Jano at bar 3 and 
the forte at bar 5 are clearly written in full in the auto- 
graph, and not merely indicated with # and f. This 
beautiful effect, the third and fourth bars being an echo 
of the first and second, is omitted in most editions. It is 
not to be found either in Czerny or Riemann, but it is in 
Kroll’s edition * (Peters), and also in that of the Bach 
Society. In the left hand of bar 6, the E at the second 
crotchet is marked natural, not sharp ; and I cannot help 
thinking that in the analogous passage at bar 22 the B in 
the bass, though the sharp is in the manuscript, should 
also be natural, especially as it is so given by Altnikol. 
Most likely the correction was made by Bach later. In 





* Before being requested to edit the “‘ Wohltemperirtes Clavier” for the 
Bach Society, w! he did in 1 Kroll had aheedy in 1862-3 edited the 
same work for Peters. To those who have not the former copy, I recom- 

latter, as very reliable in the text, which is more than can be said 
used edition by Czerny, who, to say nothing of his arbitrary 
wherever there is a choice of readings, mostly selects the 





the fugue the only difference is that there is a shake on 
F double sharp in bar 69. 

No. XIX.—No variations in either prelude or fugue. 
It would seem as if both this number and the following 
were originally written for the harpsichord and not the 
clavichord, because in the sixteenth bar of this fugue and 
in the last chord of that in A minor Bach writes the note 

____ The lowest note of the clavichord was C ; and 
—= it is interesting to note that in Altnikol’s copy 
ey (presumably embodying Bach’s latest revision) 
a quaver rest is substituted for the first two 
semiquavers of bar 16 in this fugue, and the A at the 
end of fugue 20 is written an octave higher. It is well 
known that Bach preferred the clavichord to the harpsi- 
chord, because of its power of expression, and the changes 
were probably made to adapt these pieces to his favourite 
instrument. 

No. XX.—At bar 16 of the prelude the autograph has, 
instead of the simple shake on F, the shake beginning 
with a turn (aw) which we have already met with in the 
tenth prelude ; and in the last bar the final a of the right 
hand has an inverted mordent over it. In the fugue the 
autograph contains no staccatos over the quavers of the 
subject in the second and third bars, nor on their repeti- 
tion in the answer in bars 4,5. The only other difference 
is in the final cadence, where Bach in the autograph ends 
with a Tierce de Picardie. 


Bar 28. 
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As the chord of 4 minor is given both by Kirnberger and 
Altnikol, one is inclined to surmise that Bach altered it 
subsequently. 
No. XXI.—The only difference in the prelude is, that 
in bar 28, in the left hand there is a mordent over the 
uaver A flat. An examination of the autograph of the 
ugue satisfactorily settles a disputed reading. At the 
entry of the subject in the upper voice, in bar 78 many, I 
think I may say most, editions give B flat as the last 
uaver of the bar. In the manuscript I find that Bach at 
t wrote B, and then changed it to C, though the manu- 
script is rather indistinct, as the head of the note is so 
large that it is nearly as much on the line as on the space. 
It should be noticed that when, in the answer of the fugue 
at bar 5, the last note of the bar is B, the E at the fourth 
quaver is flat, not natural, as in bar 78, and that at the 
entry in the bass of bar 21, where the E is natural, the 
last quaver of the bar is C, not B. The treatment of the 
B in the bass of bar 78 as a passing note, rather than as 
a harmony note, is very characteristic of Bach’s style. 
Besides, this c is found as the last note in Altnikol’s 
manuscript. Putting all these things together, I feel no 
doubt that C is the correct reading. 
No. XXII.—Contains no variations. 
No. XXIII.—At bar 23 of the prelude there are differ- 
ences of reading in the different manuscripts. 


The Bach Society’s text is (a), while (4) is given as a 
marginal reading. But in the —" 4 Bach writes the 
passage as at (c). Altnikol has the passage as at (6), 
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which may therefore presumably be regarded as the 
composer’s final intention. In the fugue there is only 
one variation, but that is interesting. Bar 59 reads— 








The substitution of A natural for the second G, which is 
given in every printed copy that I have seen, is, in my 
opinion, an improvement. It is curious that no mention. 
is made of this change in the notes at the end of the 
Bach Society’s edition ; it would seem, therefore, that 
it is not to be found in any of the numerous manuscripts 
consulted by the editor, though it is most distinctly 
written in the autograph. 

No. XXIV.—The only difference between the auto- 
graph and the Bach Society’s edition is that in the last 
bar of the fugue there are no appoggiaturas. The pre- 
lude is written in allabreve time (2). Kroll has been 
sometimes taken to task because in his edition he throws 
two bars into one, and reduces the value of the notes by 
one half. But, although nearly all the manuscripts and 
printed editions conform to the autograph, I am never- 
theless inclined to think that Kroll is right ; for the one 
manuscript which agrees with his version is that of Alt- 
nikol, and I have more than once in the course of this 
article given reasons for believing that his copy embodies 
Bach’s latest revision of the text. It is quite possible that’ 
the composer found that, in spite of the “ Allegro” which 
he has exceptionally marked at the beginning of the pre- 
lude, the notation he had adopted conveyed an erroneous 
impression as to the speed of the movement, and that he 
substituted quavers for crotchets, semiquavers for quavers, 
etc., to ensure that it should not be taken too slow. 

I have gone in great detail, even at the risk of wearying 
my readers, into the examination of this most valuable 
autograph. Those who find this article dry are happily 
not compelled to read it. My own feeling, which I 
believe will be shared by many musicians, is that nothing 
is unimportant that refers to such a masterpiece as the 
“Wohltemperirtes Clavier.” If only for the elucidation 
of such disputed readings as those seen in Exs. 6, 8, and 
13, I venture to think that I have done good service in 
showing what Bach actually wrote. The collation of the 
autograph was to me a most fascinating task, and I feel 
that, in conclusion, I ought to tender my best thanks to 
Mr. Glenn Wesley for the facilities he so kindly ‘placed 
at my disposal for making the thorough and minute 
examination necessary to do justice to my subject. 








BEETHOVEN AND MARIE BIGOT, 


MARIE BIGOT, #ée Kiene, was born in 1786, and in 1804 
married M. Bigot, librarian to Count Rasoumowsky. 
They went to Vienna, where they made the acquaintance 
of Haydn and Beethoven, both of whom Marie enchanted 
by her rendering of their music on the pianoforte, and the 
latter, especially, by her pleasant, sympathetic manner, 
and interesting conversation. Once when she played to 
Haydn some of his music, the veteran composer. said : 
“My dear child, that music is not mine; it is yours.” 
Again, after interpreting one of Beethoven’s Sonatas, the 
master is reported to have said: “That is not exactly 
the reading I should have given ; but go on—if it is not 
quite myself, it is something better.” F. G., in Sir G. 





Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” says that 
there is no reason to disbelieve the picturesque anecdote 
related by Nohl of Marie Bigot having played at sight, 
and in a marvellous manner, the “ Sonata Appassionata” 
from the autograph. There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe it, for Beethoven, after the work had been printed, 
presented her with the autograph, as a reward, it is said, 
for her clever a vista reading. This valuable souvenir 
of the master was carefully preserved by her until her 
early death in 1820; the autograph then remained for 
many years in her husband’s possession, and, ‘at length, 
was bequeathed by him to the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire de Musique, where it now forms one of its 
proudest treasures. This autograph of forty-two pages 
(oblong) is, unfortunately, not quite perfect ; eight bars 
of the Andante have been cut out, and with them, on the 
reverse side of the sheet, four bars of the finale of the 
opening movement. By whom this act of vandalism was 
committed is not known. The handwriting reflects the 
agitated state of mind of the composer while transcribing 
the impassioned music. It may be interesting to know 
that the repeat in the last movement, which the late Dr. 
v. Biilow regarded as at variance with the ever onward- 
pressing spirit of the music, is indicated, not by the usual 
repetition mark, but by the words Za seconda parte due 
volte. 

Of the attention paid to Marie Bigot, Thayer in his 
“Ludwig van Beethoven’s Leben” (vol. 2, pp. 337-8) 
gives us a glimpse in the form of a letter from Beethoven 
addressed both to Marie Bigot and her husband. From 
this we learn that a proposal made by the composer to go 
out for a walk with Marie and her little daughter Caroline, 
had roused the jealousy of the husband. Beethoven 
refers to a previous letter in which he had made the 
proposal. He is grieved and angry that it should have 
caused, as it did, unpleasantness. He tells them that in 
declaring that he would regard a refusal as a real injury 
done to himself, he used strong language almost to force 
the lady to comply with his wish. Thayer published his 
second volume in 1871, but in 1890 another letter (now in 
the possession of Herr Carl Meinert) from Beethoven to 
Marie Bigot appeared in print for the first time in the 
catalogue published in connection with the Beethoven 
Exhibition at Bonn (May rith to 15th, 1890). We here 
give it, in the original German and also in English. It is, 
to all appearances, the very letter referred to by Beethoven 
in the one mentioned above :— 

‘* 1804-5. 

“AN FRAU MARIE BIGOT.—Meine liebe verehtie Marie a Das 
Wetter ist so gdttlich schén—und wer weiss, obs Morgen so ist ?— 
ich schlage ihnen daher vor, sie gegen 12 uhr heute Mittags zu 
einer Spazierfahrt abzuholen—da Bigot vermuthlich schon aus ist, 
so kénnen wir ihn freylich nicht mitnehmen—aber deswegen es ganz 
zu unterlassen, das fodert Bigot selbst gewiss nicht—nur die 
Vormittige sind jetzt am Schénsten—warum den Augenblick nicht 
ergreifen, da er so schnell verfliegt—Es wire der so aufgeklarten 
und gebildeten J/arze ganz entgegen, wenn, sie blossen Skrupeln zu 
gefallen mir das grosste Vergntigen rauben wollte—O was fiir 
ursachen sie auch anfiihren werden, wenn sie meinen Vorschlag 
nicht annehmen, so werde ich es nichts anders als dem wenigen 
Zutrauen, was sie in meinen Karakter sezen, zuschreiben—und 
werde nie glauben, dass sie wahre Freundschaft fiir mich hegen— 
Caroline wickeln sie ein in Windeln von Kopf bis zu Fiissen, damit 
ihr nichts geschehe—antworten sie mir, meine liebe M. ob sie 
kénnen—ich frage nicht, ob sie wollen—weil das letztere nur von mir 
zu meinem Nachtheile wird erklirt werden—schreiben sie also nur 
in zwei Worten ja oder nein, Leben sie wohl und machen sie, dass 
mir das eigennizige Vergniigen gewahrt wird, mit personen, an 
denen ich so viel theilnehme, den frohen Genuss der heitern 
Schénen Natur theilen zu kénnen.—ibr Freund und Verehrer, 

L, v, BrHVEN.” 

‘To MADAME MARIE BiGoT.—My dear honoured Marie! The 
weather is so heavenly—who knows whether it will be so to-morrow? 
—I therefore propose to call about twelve o’clock this afternoon 
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ut for a walk—as Bigot is probably already out, we 
—- "t enanen, take him coy but Bigot himself Sod not 
expect us to give it up altogether on that account—the weather of 
an afternoon is now at its best, why not seize the moment, for it 
vanishes so quickly? It would be altogether unlike the enlightened 
and well-bred Marie if, for the sake of mere scruple, she were 
willing to rob me of this greatest pleasure. Or, whatever reasons 
you give, I shall ascribe your refusal to nothing else than the little 
confidence you place in my character, and I shall never believe that 
you entertain true friendship for me, Wrap Caroline up in 
swaddling clothes from head to foot, so that she may take no harm. 
Answer, my dear M., whether you can—I do not ask whether you 
are willing, the latter gvill only be explained to my disadvantage, so 
write just one word, ‘ Yes,’ or ‘ No.’ Fareweil, and a:range so that 
the selfish pleasure may be assured to me of participating in the 
free enjoyment of ed yo pag ee gh  pery fe ae with 

me.— your irie ’ 

persons so sympathetic to me. ey 

This letter, by the way, is marked 1804-5; Thayer, 
however, says that the letter which he gives, although 
without date, evidently refers to the year 1809, 

The lovely lady, her stern husband, and the ardent 
friend have long since vanished, and the little event, 
serious as it seemed to the composer—for though rough 
in manner, he was of deeply sensitive nature—now 
almost provokes a smile. Yet the letter, or we may say 
letters, are of interest, for in them we catch a glimpse 
of Beethoven in relationship to his friends. And they 
offer one more instance of the impulsive character of the 
composer ; Stephen Breunurg, A. Schindler, Prince Lich- 
nowsky, and others experienced the difficulty, or rather, 
we may say, the impossibility of preserving friendship un- 
ruffled with so great a genius. 








SHAMUS O'BRIEN. 
WE feel that we have a just grievance against Professor 
Stanford. It is not our intention to call in some musical 
Jameson to help us, nor yet to set the Royal College or 
Professor Stanford's private house in a blaze ; but none 
the less our grievance is a just and genuine one. Those 
of our readers who really read us—and we hope it is not 
in vain that we scatter golden words month after month 
—-will recollect that in discussing Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s 
Jeanie Deans \ast month, we said that “the old form [of 
opera] is that which we would counsel all composers to 
commence with ; because, in the first place, it enables 
them to write a language which they can use idiom- 
atically [not “idiotically,” as one paper misquoted us}— 
songs, duets, etc.; and because, secondly, it permits 
them to make a direct appeal to the public heart, and 
nothing helps a composer more to get his best stuff out 
of himself than a foreknowledge and conviction that the 
public will respond to him and enjoy bis work. . . . There 
can be no doubt that the English people will not take to 
the music-drama . . . until they have got all the enjoy- 
ment they can get from the opera.” This is what we said ; 
and our grievance is that Professor Stanford, within a 
few days of the publication of our article, actually pro- 
duced an opera in which he followed very closely the 
lines we recommended. It is exasperating to have one’s 
advice taken at any time, but more especially in the way 
Professor Stanford has taken it. Had he waited a year, 
or even a couple of months, we might have boasted that 
he had taken the hint for Shamus O’Brien from our 
pages ; instead of which he has nipped that boast in 
the bud by bringing out his opera so very soon after the 
publication of our article that the least learned must have 
a vague suspicion that tht opera was written first. How- 
ever, we will be generous. We will not give vent to our 
feelings of irritation in carpings at Shamus O’Brien. 
Rather, we will chuckle to think that so eminent and so 
experienced a musician as Dr. Stanford has come to 





think even as we think, and that he is so convincéd of 
the truth of his own (and our) conclusions as to venture 
many months’ work, and to some extent his reputation, 
upon a work in which those conclusions are embodied. 
And finding that we are flattering ourselves and boasting, 
after all, we will straightway proc-ed to an examination 
of Shamus O’Brien. 

“A Romantic Comic Opera,” it is called, with very 
large capital letters. We would indicate our. opinion of 
the relative values of the romantic and the comic elements 
by calling it a “ROMANTIC and comic Opera.” That is 
to say, we would unhesitatingly claim it as romantic, but 
should not make too much fuss about the comedy.- This 
is the tale. Shamus (or, in more prosaic English, James) 
O’Brien has been involved in the Irish Rebellion of 1798, 
and is “on his keeping,” which is to say, outlawed, with 
a price on his head. Captain Trevor comes with a com- 
pany of troops to capture him ; and (after the manner of. 
captains of the British Army at all periods and in-every 
clime) makes a preliminary survey of Shamus O’Brien’s 
house before fetching up his troops to make the capture. 
The house is pointed out to Trevor by Mike Murphy, 
who, having been rejected by Nora, now the wife of 
Shamus, “informs,” partly for the sake of revenge on 
his successful rival, and partly in the hope that when 
Shamus is hanged the widow will consent to become 
Mrs. Mike Murphy. Mike apparently knows all about 
Darnley and Mary Queen of Scots, and other historic 
ladies and gentlemen who have arranged to get rid of 
one husband for the purpose of making another; and, being 
infatuated with the idea, he thinks, as enthusiasts always 
do, that he need only put it before Nora in a plausible, 
not to say oily, way to win her over. But more of that 
presently. Mike, having done as much as he feels in- 
clined, goes off, leaving Captain Trevor to soliloquize. 
Now, Kitty O’Toole, a gay, witty little creature, sister to 
Nora, has overheard the conversation, and determines to 
try to hold Trevor in conversation until it is dark, that 
Shamus’s escape may be easy. So she comes out of her 
hiding-place, introduces herself, and makes love in such 
very hearty and naive fashion that the captain is entirely 
captivated. Still, he cannot be prevented from doing his 
duty—that is, from going to fetch his men to do theirs. 
So he goes off, and Kitty fetches out Shamus and tells 
him of the approaching danger. The neighbours are 
called and Shamus makes them a speech, directing them 
not to fight to-day, but to go home again quietly, and not 
to make a row whatever happens. They go off and 
Shamus goes in. Presently the troops come to capture 
him ; but, curiously enough, when the house is searched 
it is found to contain only Nora and the village idiot, the 
pig having gone out for his evening walk, the cat having 
gone courting, and Shamus being in hiding beyond thehills. 
The village idiot, however, offers to guide Trevor and his 
men to the hiding-place, and all go off amidst the laughter 
of the villagers ; and of course the reader clearly perceives 
who the idiot of Ballyhamis—which is the name of the 
village—really is. Then clean glasses—much too clean 
and respectable middle-class glasses for so humble an 
abode—are brought out, and all join in the drinking-song 
sung by the priest, Father O'Flynn, and in the drinking 
that presently follows. But Nora is mortally afraid of 
some impending danger, and tells Father O'Flynn that 
she has twice heard the banshee singing, and that— 


‘*One night a sigh, 
And the next a cry— 
With the third wail surely a man must die. 
The sound comes clear 
To the tortured ear 
Cf her the doomed one has love! rost dear.” 
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The banshee is commonly accepted, not only in Ireland 
. but, in, Scotland, and, we believe, in Wales and in out-of- 
the-way parts of England where Celtic blood may still be 
found. It is important to note the last line of the verse 
quoted above. Nora believes that the cry means 
Shamus’s death, forgetting that Mike Murphy belongs 
to a respectable family with a banshee of its own (as 
he afterwards boasts), and that Mike has loved her dearly 
in his rascally way ; so that it may be—and, as a matter 
of fact, actually is—his banshee which is “ keening.” 
She is greatly depressed, but Father O’Flynn consoles 
her, ache piper comes in, and all dance merrily to the 
sound of his piping. We should: have said that Mike 
having looked in, and gathered from a remark of Father 
O'Flynn’s what trick Shamus is after, has gone after the 
soldiers, hoping to deliver Shamus into their hands. But 
presently Shamus tushes in, and tells the assembled 
company how he has left the troops comfortably fixed 
in a bog for the night. Delighted, the villagers go home. 
Nora tells Shamus about the banshee, and, even as she 
tells, its voice is heard wailing, and priest, and Nora, and 
Kitty, and Shamus, all tremble in terror. Its behaviour 
is apparently justified. In rush the soldiers, who have 
been rescued from the bog by Mike ; they capture Shamus 
and take him away, and the curtain drops on the first 
act. So far as action is concerned, this is much the most 
important portion of the opera. Inthe next act, Kitty tries 
to persuade the captain icto letting Shamus off, and some 
delightful fooling results ; and there is delightful fooling, 
too, in the scene where Mike comes to claim his hundred 
guineas reward, seemingly thinking that Trevor carries 
them in his pocket. Then Shamus is tried, condemned 
to be hanged, and again the curtain drops. In the pub- 
lished score the opera is: divided into two acts; but at 
the Opera Comique they cut it up into three by making 
a break at this point. In the next scene Kitty, Nora, 
and “little Paudeen,” Shamus’s child, are waiting by the 
roadside for the procession taking Shamus to execution. 
lt comes up, Shamus makes a fiery address to the vil- 
lagers, bids farewell to his child and wife, and is about 
to go on again, when Father O’Flynn cuts his bonds and 
sets him free. He flies up the bankside, the soldiers 
being unable to shoot at him because of the crowd of 
people. Just as he reaches the top of the bank, in full 
view of the soldiers, Mike rushes out and seizes him. He 
turns Mike in front of him, the soldiers fire, Mike is shot, 
and Shamus gets clean away, his voice being heard as 
he runs, 

We have described the story of the opera in some 
detail because, after all, the story is an important part of 
every opera, especially of every modern opera, and we 
wish to show the good and the weak points in this one. 
To begin with the weak ones, we should like to see Mike 
Murphy’s “humour” cut a little. Is there any genuine 
humour in his making a proposal of marriage to Nora 
immediately after her husband is arrested; or again, 
later, just before he is about to be tried by court-martial 
and (of course) condemned ; or in his “smart” repartee, 
in answer to her remark that she is the wife of Shamus 
O’Brien, “ You'll shortly be his widow”? A sort of 
humour there is, of course, but it is a dull, brutal humour, 
which does not increase the self-respect of those who 
laugh at it. Then the incident of Shamus’s escape does 
not evolve out of some previous incident in the opera. 
Surely, even at this late hour, the thing might be patched 
a little so that Mike may somehow be caught in his own 
trap—so that something he has done will result both in his 
own death and the escape of Shamus. This will not only 
be poetic justice, but will bind the whole opera into some- 
thing approaching a consistent and coherent organism ; 


whereas, as it is at present, one feels the final escape to 
be quite arbitrary, and introduced only because librettist 
and composer wanted a “happy ending.” Another ob- 
jection is that for want of a single exclamation (from 
Nora, or Kitty, or the priest) the significance of the 
banshee’s “keening ” is not impressed upon the audience. 
One more (and our last) is the introduction of the ban- 
shee as a real live person, who is not, indeed, seen, but 
what is quite as bad, heard. A ghost or spirit is always 
a delicate subject to handle effectively, and it is always 
safer not to fetch him or her upon the stage. In Nora’s 
banshee song, where its wailing is hinted at by the 
orchestra, the weirdness of the idea may be felt in its 
full force ; but when a singer is set singing Concone’s 
solfeggi in the flies all illusion is at an po We imagine 
that if the voice were heard above a /ortissimo tempest 
of the orchestra the effect would be less of an anti-climax ; 
but heard above merely a Jzanissimo roll of the drums, 
as it is now, it is decidedly a source of weakness. Ina 
word, the whole opera wants a little tightening up and 
patching here and there to make it first-rate; and with 
this we bring our objections to an end. It is more agree- 
able to turn to the task of praising, for there is a good 
deal to praise in the arrangement of the subject. The 
first act is admirable; and if the second and third are 
rather less so, at any rate the various songs and con- 
certed numbers are skilfully introduced. 

The music is of Professor Stanford’s best. We will 
run briefly over it, number by number, now that the 
reader has been made aware of the situations in which 
the particular numbers occur. The overture is neither 
here nor there : it is passable musi~, made up of melodies 
taken from the opera and woven together, but the 
weaving is not done with any extraordinary skill—for 
Dr. Stanford, though we might praise it in a lesser man. 
The first chorus is much too formal for an opera which 
calls itself comic and romantic: it almost suggests that 
we are about to hear a solemn oratorio. But with the 
entry of Father O’Flynn seriousness is dissipated an | 
the real opera commences. To the end of the act the 
music dances along in a sparkling stream, full of light, 
energy, colour, with occasional touches of humour, and 
broken by occasional tragic touches, too, as in Nora’s 
banshee scene. Father O’Flynn’s first song, with its odd 
jerky rhythms, sets the thing going. Then we have 
Kitty’s charmingly simple ditty, “ Where is the man that 
is coming to marry me?” then the trio sung by Kitty, 
the captain, and the informer, as the informer describes 
Shamus, and Kitty, in ambush, endorses his description. 
and all three join in regretting that so fine a man should 
be destined for the gallows. The duet, in which Kit y 
tries to hold the captain by pretending—though the pre- 
tence seems pretty real—to make love to him, appears t» 
us as sprightly and humorous as anything in the whole 
range of Gilbert-and-Sullivan. Immediately after this 
comes one of the finest numbers in the work. It will 
be remembered that Kitty calls out Shamus to tell him 
of his imminent danger. When he comes out he sings a 
most splendidly vigorous song, “I have sharpened the 
sword for the sake of ould Erin,” in which one is swep: 
tumultuously along by the impetuous rhythm, marked as 
it is by an accompaniment of fizztcafo strings. The 
neighbours are shouted for; they come, and Shamu; 
sings the jolly “I know ye are brave as brave can be,” 
first Nora, and later the chorus, joining in the refrain, 
“O boys, listen to Shamus!” which we should very 
much like to quote, for it is one of the most ear-catching 
phrases ever hit upon by a would-be popular composer. 
The music accompanying the entry of the soldiers, and 





the song of the pretended village “natural,” are full of 
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life, but hardly compare either with the things which have 
gone before, or with the ensuing drinking-song, “ Push 
the jug around,” where Dr. Stanford’s command of short 
strong rhythms again helps him to write a melody at 
once brusque, jovial, catching, and yet unmistakably the 
melody of a cultivated musician. We are inclined to set 
down Nora’s weird song “A grave yawns cold” as, on 
the whole, the best single number in the opera ; and it 
may be added that nothing more tragic in feeling, more 
dreadfully sombre in colour, has been written these many 
years. There is a touch of Dvordk about it~Dvotdk at 
his best, Dvorak plus brains. Passing over the remainder 
of thefirst act, which is mostly action, accompanied by 
energetic and picturesque strains, we will go straight to 
Act II. It opens with an effective love-song, given to 
Captain Trevor ; and this is followed by a most pleasing 
comic duet between the captain and Mike Murphy, and 
another even more comic between Kitty and the captain. 
Atrio, sung by the priest, Kitty, and a young lady brought 
in from the crowd of villagers for the purpose, might well 
be cu’, for, although brisk and gay, there is no chance for 
real fun in it, and the action is retarded. When by her 
sweet persuasions Kitty has induced the captain to allow 
Shamus to see his wife, we have a duet between these 
two which,Jwe are bound to say, is not Professor Stan- 
ford’s best—or perhaps we might say it is the best the 
professor, but not the musician, could have written. We 
would advise the musician to re-write the scene some day 
when the professor has gone out to give his lessons. The 
music of the last act is kept more uniformly at a high 
level. A part of the trio between Nora, Kitty, and the 
priest (who are waiting for Shamus being brought to 
cxecution in the cart)—the setting, namely, of the words 
“A woman’s tear,” reveals a deeper note of tenderness in 
Dr. S:anford than most of his work would warrant one in 
supposing he possessed. The march of the soldiers, with 
an incessant rub-a-dub-dub accompaniment of the drums, 
at first heard faintly, and gradually becoming louder, with 
the wail of the women, heard more and more distinctly, 
is one of the most powerfully conceived pieces Dr. Stan- 
ford has ever written—if not, indeed, the most powerfully 
conceived. The women’s wail is made up of nearly the 
same notes as the banshee’s cry, and it certainly curdles 
one’s blood until one realizes clearly what it is; and then 
it is felt to be enormously tragic, the very voice of 
human despair. It and the unceasing roll and clatter of 
the drums go to make up one of the finest effects 
heard on the stage—we use the words advisedly, for 
only those who have heard the opera can gues: the height 
to which Dr. Stanford has risen. It is needless to discuss 
the remaining numbers. The main interest of the opera 
now lies in its drama—in the escape of Shamus and the 
death of Mike ; but as Shamus runs off calling upon the 
soldiers to find him, and the people sing, ‘O boys, listen 
to Shamus!” and later, in irony, “Search, boys, search 
after Shamus,” the catching refrain of the song of the 
first act fetches the work to a pleasing conclusion. 

We wish now only to add a few words of moral. 
Shamus O’Brien was produced at the Opera Comique 
on Monday, March 2nd, and it enjoyed an immense 
triumph. It is running now, and seems likely to run for 
a long enough time to come. What is the secret of this 
success? It is not merely that Dr. Stanford can write 
fine music: he has written fine music in other operas, 
which did not run for several weeks. It is not that the 
opera is comic, for we have laid stress upon the fact that 
the comedy is not really very comic. It is not that it is 
romantic, for other romantic operas have been tried—tried 
and found very much wanting in the power of drawing an 
audience. The secret is, we think, that Dr. Stanford has 





written in the forms which he uses most easily and natur- 
ally, in songs, duets, trios, and choruses, and has not 
attempted the alien tongue of Wagnerian continuous 
melody. Above all, he has not tried the high hobby- 
horse trick of writing only for himself, or for future 

enerations who are likely to say thank you for nothing ; 
but has written frankly with the object of pleasing a 
cultured audience. And by doing this he has shown us 
the road to a vital form of English opera which will sur- 
vive, and not pass away as so many previously attempted 
forms have passed away. Shamus O’ Brien will doubtless 
be followed by a heap of imitations, and many of these 
imitations will not be so fresh, so full of beautiful and 
grateful melody, as Shamus O’Brien. Or, it may be, 
just as Cavalleria Rusticana brought forth an imitation 
which was much more powerful than the original—Pag- 
liacci, to wit—so a composer may come along with his 
peasant-opera and give us something a good deal more 
powerful than Shamus O’Brien. We are not very 
sanguine about the existence of a more powerful com- 
poser than Dr. Stanford ; indeed, we are of opinion that 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie is the only one who will be able to 
rival him on his own ground. But whether they come or 
not, Professor Stanford has made a return to an old form 
of art which is equivalent to opening out a road to a new 
one, and our best thanks are due to him. And we sup- 
pose we should thank the public, who, by supporting Dr. 
Stanford, have shown our arguments of last month to be 
well founded. 

We may add, for the benefit of our country readers, 
that companies will, before very long, be sent into the 
provinces with Shamus, and, for the benefit of our 
readers all the world over, that Mr. Henry Wood (to 
whom all the credit for the excellent performance at the 
Opera Comique is due, for he trained soloists, chorus, 
and orchestra) will probably, by the time this appears in 
print, be on the Atlantic, e route for New York, where 
the work will be p-oduced under his supervision. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


Concerts have increased during the last few weeks far too 
largely for a town of the size of Leipzig; consequently, those 
given by the less prominent artists had to be filled by means of 
free tickets. We place in the first rank, as really very attractive 
concerts, the two given by the Berlin ‘‘ Hof-Capelle” under 
Herr Weingartner. The orchestra has excellent members, and 
the conductor is full of vigour ; nevertheless we thought it rather 
superfluous that they should perform in Leipzig the Hebrides 
Overture, the Freischiitz and Leonore Overtures, Mozart's Sym- 
phony in £ flat, and Beethoven’s Symphonies in A and in Cc 
minor—works played to perfection for many years by the Ge- 
wandhaus orchestra. They were far more justified in performing 
here Richard Strauss’s new work, ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s lustige 
Streiche,”” and the rarely heard ‘‘ Episode de la Vie d’un 
Artiste,” by Berlioz. The work by Strauss, especially, was 
brilliantly executed, and it is*said that no less than eleven 
rehearsals preceded the concert. Indeed, such a piece of 
orchestral virtuosity can only be made acceptable by such an 
excellent rendering, for it reaches the utmost limits of what 
can be called music. Of the other items, the best performance 
was that of the Freischiiéz Overture, although it was not quite 
free from those licenses which every modern conductor allows 
himself. However, there was vigour in it, and that goes a long 
way! . Indeed, who could play this highly-spirited overture 
without vigour? Unhappily, the manner and gestures of Heir 
Weingiartner are so peculiar that the attention of the audience is 
perforce drawn to him and his motions, which are extremely 
restless, He allows no nuance to pass without expressing it by 
gesture. Some fempi were quite mistaken, notably the tre- 





mendously hurried pace of the Finale in Beethoven’s A major 
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Symphony ; also the ‘‘unisono” towards the end of the Leonore 
Overture was not an entire success. 

At a concert of the Liszt-Verein, conducted by Richard 
Strauss, a violin concerto by the latter (apparently one of his 
earlier works) was excellently played by the brilliant violinist 
Fritz Krasselt, and proved a very pleasing work. We cannot 
say the same of the two operatic items, the Introduction to 
Guntram, by Strauss, and that to Jugwelde, by Schillings (a 
good, well-formed overture seems never to be written nowa- 
days !), nor of the symphonic waltz, ‘‘ Olafs Hochzeitsreigen,” 
by Alexander Ritter, and the symphonic poem, ‘‘ Hamlet,” by 
Liszt, “The performance of all these works was not at all bad, 
considering that it was a military band. The vocalist, Fraulein 
Brossmann, sang various Lieder very charmingly. 

The Bohemian String Quartet have given another concert, 
but their performance was less happy than usual, for both the 
Haydn Quartet in D and the Beethoven Quartet in c sharp were 
spoilt by mannerisms, while Schubert’s string Quintet in C was 
not played with sufficient vigour. A very admirable perform- 
ance of Ziijah was given by the Leipzig Sing-Akademie 
under Dr. Paul Klengel. Choir and orchestra fulfilled their 
task well, and the soloists, Frau Walter-Choinanns, Fraulein 
Berg and Schmidt, Herren Dierich and Schelper, also did 
well. 

The sixth chamber-music soirée at the Gewandhaus intro- 
duced no less than three novelties—string Quartet in D, Op. 11, 
by Tschaikowsky ; Quintet No. 3 in G minor, for piano and 
strings, by Jadassohn ; and finally, string Quartet in G minor, 
Op. 27, by Grieg. The first-named does not leave, on the 
whole, any great impression, but it contains many charming 
details, and the two middle movements are the most pleasing. 
Jadassohn’s quintet was distinguished by natural, fresh in- 
vention, great euphony, and good workmanship, but one would 
like to hear more originality, and greater prominence given to 
polyphony. The work had a warm reception, the composer 
(who took the piano part) being recalled several times. Grieg’s 
quartet was received equally warmly. It employs, with rare re- 
finement, all means available in string instruments for strange 
effects of sound, but it abandons the true quartet style. 

At the seventeenth Gewandhaus Concert the principal number 
was Brahms’s ‘‘ Deutsche Requiem,” which we consider still his 
best work. It was executed brilliantly ; the choir was excellent ; 
the orchestra, of course, achieved its not very difficult task to 
perfection ; and the soloists, Friiulein Geyer and Herr Haase, 
were very good, Not so good, however, was the performance 
of Gluck’s /phigenia overture with Wagner's ending, for the 
conductor, Herr Nikisch, took so slow a ¢emfo in the principal 
movement that the effect was much marred. The concert piece, 
‘*Ostermorgen,” for organ, trumpets, trombone, cymbals, and 
tam-tam, by Carl August Fischer, can make no -pretensions to 
be a work of art, and was unworthy of execution in the Gewand- 
haus. Still, it cannot be denied that the piece (a fantasia on 
the chorale ‘‘ Wachet auf”), makes a great external effect, and 
we may also add that the organ part was very well played by 
Herr Paul Homeyer. After a long interval, the overture to 
Schumann’s Braut von Messina was revived at the eighteenth 
Gewandhaus Concert. This overture was composed at that 
unhappy time of Schumann’s life when his spirit already began 
to be darkened, and it would have been better to have left the 
overture (which was only coldly received) in the archives. The 
other orchestral numbers were, the Entr'acte from Rosamunde 
and the ‘‘ Eroica” symphony. The vocalist of the evening was 
the famous tenor Emil Goetze, whose voice, once so brilliant, 
has still power, but has lost some of its former charm. It isa 
great pity, moreover, that he is so addicted to ¢remolo. Not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, however, Herr Goetze was well 
received both in his rendering of the air from Lohengrin and 
in several Lieder. 

The nineteenth Gewandhaus Concert opened with an over- 
ture which had a very cold reception—that to the Barbier von 
Bagdad, by Peter Cornelius. Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” symphony 
proved more attractive, and was splendidly rendered. Herr 
Stenhammar played a piano concerto of his own composition 
that showed great talent, but still immature ; and Dr. Kraus, 
from Vienna, gained well merited applause in an air from 
Handel’s Heracles, besides Lieder. 





Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 
PAUER TESTIMONIAL FUND. 

THE RETIREMENT OF PROFESSOR ERNST PAUER, 
Committee :—H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, Chairman; and an 
influential Committee of Ladies and Gentlemen. 

DEAR SiR,—It is with great regret that we have to inform 
you that the eminent musician Mr. Ernst Pauer is retir- 
ing from professional life, and leaving England, at Easter. 

It is felt that he should.not |e allowed to leave us 
without some recognition of the distinguished services 
which, for a period of forty-five years, he has rendered to 
the cause of musical education in England, not only as 
pianist and teacher, but also as writer, editor, and lecturer. 

Mr. Pauer has expressed a dislike to any’ personal 
testimonial, and it is therefore proposed that an Exhibi- 
tion should be founded at the Royal College of Music, by 
which his name may be perpetuated in what has been for 
many years the most important field of his work. 

Your support is earnestly invited, and as it is most 
difficult to procure a list of names of Mr. Pauer's friends 
and pupils which will completely cover so long a period, 
the Hon. Sec. will be grateful for the present address of 
anyone personally known to you who is likely to be inter- 
ested in the scheme. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Treasurer, Charles 
Morley, Esq., M.P., 46, Bryanston Square, London, W., 
or to the Hon. Secretary, J. F. R. Stainer, Esq., 6, New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. Cheques should 
be crossed “ London and County Bank.” 

We are, yours faithfully, THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE: Charles Bruce, Otto Goldschmidt, George Grove, 
A. J. Hipkins, Alfred de Rothschild, John Stainer, 
Arthur Sullivan; Charles Morley, Treasurer; J. F. R. 
Stainer, Hon. Sec. 

Lonpvon, March, 1896. 

SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 
PROFESSOR ERNST PAUER was born December a2tist, 1826, at 
Vienna, His mother was a member of the well-known Streicher 
family, so intimately connected with Beethoven. He was a pupil of 
Theodor Dirzka, from 1839 to 1844 of W. A. Mozart's son for piano 
and Sechter for composition, from 1845 to 1847 pupil of Franz 
Lachner. After this he was director of the musical societies at 
Mayence. Pauer visited London in the beginning of 1851, and 
played at the Philharmonic and Musical Union, and at the end of 
that year settled in London. In 1859 he succeeded Cipriani Potter 
as professor at the Royal Academy of Music, and in 1861 began 
performances of pianoforte and clavier music in chronological order. 
In 1867 he became principal professor of the piano‘orte at the 
National Training School of Music, and in 1883 at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, afterwards also professor at the Guildhall School 
of Music, He is the possessor of a number of Orders from Austria, 
Prussia, Hesse, Bavaria, Italy, etc. Professor Pauer’s lectures on 
different musical subjects, delivered at the Royal and London Insti- 
tutions, South Kensington Museum, and in provincial towns, met 
with great success. Mr, Pauer is the author of a number of music 
primers, editor of numerous works of the old masters, and has also 
issued a quantity of educational publications, such as ‘‘ New Gradus 
ad Parnassum,” ‘‘Classical Companion,” ‘‘ Culture of the Left 
Hand,” ‘‘School of Technique and Expression,” as well as of 
original pianoforte and chamber music and songs. His time has, 
however, been principally occupied in teaching, for besides the 
colleges before mentioned, he had a great number of private pupils. 
The Professor is now, in his seventieth year, retiring to enjoy with 
his family the repose of his beautiful villa at Jugenheim, near Darm- 
stadt—a retirement he has well earned, and which every one of his 
many friends and pupils hopes he will long enjoy. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
PARENTS and teachers will be glad to see this month 
specimen pieces from Arnold Krug’s new “ Kinder- 
Album” (Edition No, 6205), a book containing twelve 
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delightfully realistic little sketches. In “ The Cuckoo and 
the Nightingale” a child will find great amusement in 
following out the song of those very dissimilar birds. 
Then comes a piece in a totally different style, nothing 
less than a military march, if you please! called “ The 
March of the Wounded Tin-Soldiers.” Poor little 
wounded tin-soldiers! They have surely been battered 
about in a hundred nursery fights, for we hear them 
stumbling at every step, until their groans break forth in 
a plaintive 4-bar period, and they stop altogether at the 

ause. Then the animating sound of the trumpet is 
heard and the march is resumed, only to culminate, how- 
ever, in a repetition of the irrepressibly weary dolente re- 
frain! Talk of programme music! Why, an imaginative 
child will “ make up” a dozen stories to fit each of these 
charming little pieces, and thus cause the dreaded prac- 
tice hour to pass quickly and pleasantly. 








Rebielvs of Hew Music and Hew 
€ditions, 


+ 

Kinderalbum. Children’s Album. Twelve easy pieces 
without octaves. By ARNOLD KRUG. Op. 55. C. 
(Edition No. 6205; net, 2s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

EACH one of the twelve pretty sketches contained in 

this charming children’s album will arouse the interest of 

the young, for whom they are specially intended. A 

glance at the titles gives an idea of the contents: I, 

“Doll’s Cradle Song”; 2, “On the Rocking-horse” ; 3, 

“The Cuckoo and the Nightingale”; 4, “ March of the 

Wounded Tin-Soldiers” ; 5, “ The Bee”; 6, ‘“‘ The Poor 

Children’s Christmas Carol”; 7, “The Entreating Child” ; 

8, “Santa Claus (Old Father Christmas)” ; 9, “ Grand- 

mamma’s Tale” ; 10, “The Little Savoyard”’; 11, “ The 

First Snowflakes” ; 12, “ Turtledoves.” A rare collection 

of tunes for boys and girls! Tunes which are all within 

the comprehension of the youngest players, and making 
only very small demands upon their little fingers. Mr. 

Arnold Krug’s book will be hailed with delight by pupil 

and teacher alike. —- 

Symphonies. By W. A. Mozart. Arranged for Piano- 
forte solo by MAX PAUER. No. 8 in D major, 
No.9 in D major. (Edition No. 8260% and 8260/; 
net, 1s, each.) London: Augener & Co. 

ON the present occasion Nos. 8 and 9 (both in D major) 
of these works, edited by Mr. Max Pauer, lie before us. 
We have watched the issue of each arrangement in turn, 
and have had the advantage of comparing many with the 
full score and with other editions, with the result that we 
find this edition to be fully up to the high standard which 
all the great music publishers have aimed at, while in 
some particulars it surpasses it. We are still of the 
opinion, however, that the usefulness of these arrange- 
ments, as well as their value, would be enhanced were 
the different orchestral effects indicated. 


National Sonatinas for the Piaunoforte, in which popular 
National Airs areintroduced. By E. PAUER. No.7, 
“England,” and No. 8, ‘ Scotland.” London: 
Augener & Co. 

PROFESSOR PAUER’S idea of constructing sonatinas, the 

different movements of which are built upon national 

airs, is a good one. The design includes Germany, 

Wales, Austria, Italy, and Ireland, besides the two before 

us, representing England and Scotland. These show 

how thoroughly capable Mr. Pauer is of carrying out the 
design in a masterly manner, although of course he is too 





well known to the majority of musical folk to need intro- 
duction from us. “England” is particularly noticeable 
for its middle movement (andante)—a Tema con varia- 
sioni on the air “ Early One Morning ” ; the variations are 
charmingly worked out. The last movement has quite a 
Mozartian flavour,.and contains some dainty writing. 
The Scotch sonatina gives a curious air, “ Jumping 
John,” in the opening movement, and has a vigorous 
finale, full of life and spirit, where two national airs from 
the “land o’ cakes” are cleverly made to do duty. The 
whole is carefully phrased and fingered, and is eminently 
suitable for teaching purposes. Neither sonatina contains 
any difficulty that a conscientious young player will not 
take a pleasure in grappling with and overcoming. 
Spring Flowers. For the Pianoforte. By CORNELIUS 
GURLITY. Op.215. No. 3, “ Wallflower.” London: 
Augener & Co. 
AN unpretentious little composition in E flat major, easy 
and melodious, written in Gurlitt’s now well-known style. 
It is a nice little recreative piece, which should interest 
and give pleasure to many a youthful performer. 


La Regata Napolitana. Barcarolle pour Piano. 

ANTON STRELEZKI. London: Augener & Co. 
THE effect of much of Strelezki’s music is ephemeral. 
This is brought about, we should say, by the high pressure 
at which he seems to work. Having said this, we can 
add that this barcarolle may be taken as an exception to 
our statement. Strelezki, whose talent is undeniable, 
has here done himself justice, and we take it that more 
thought and care have been expended upon this compo- 
sition than is usual, The result is a really pleasing 
morceau which will well repay study. 


Par 


Short original pieces for the Pianoforte. Third Series. , 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE striking feature of this collection of short original 
pieces for the pianoforte is that all the pieces are by the 
most modern favourite composers, most of them living at 
the present time. Take, for instance, the names of 
Scharwenka, Reinecke, Schytte, Rheinberger, Noskowski, 
etc. All the examples by these composers will be novel- 
ties to most pianists, who may not have been aware of 
the existence of so many delightful little pieces by these 
particular writers. Interspersed among them are a few 
pieces from the works of Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
Gade of a similar nature but much more widely known. 
Taken altogether, there is not an ill-chosen one amongst 
the seventy-five pieces which make up the third series. 
Teachers and others have here to hand a quantity of 
excellent educational material, newly arranged in pro- 
gressive order, every number of which can be used with 
advantage to the student. 


’S Rosele vom Zillerthal (Rosie of Zillerthall). 


Tonbild 
fiir das Pianoforte. Op. 622. Zwei Wanderlieder 
(Wanderer’s Songs). Op. 624. No.1 in A flat; 
No. 2inG. London: Augener & Co. 

THERE can be very few of our readers who are not ly 

this time acquainted with at least a few of Kirchner’s 

easy salon pieces, or have not read notices of the new 
ones constantly being published. It is surprising to 
note that the Opus number has reached 624, and, if we 
may judge by the three latest, there can be no reason to 
suppose that the composer need restrict his output in 
the near future. There is a strong family resemblance 
in all of his pieces, their distinctive features being 
easiness of execution, charm of melody, and grace of 
style. They are al] useful teaching pieces, especially for 
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school-work, and are pleasing drawing-room music for 
young players as well, facts which are admitted by all 
who use music of this class. 


Classical Violoncello Music. By Celebrated Masters of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries. Arranged for Violon- 
cello with Pianoforte accompaniment. By CARL 
SCHROEDER. Heft XV., Q. GASPARINO, Sonate 
D minor. (Edition No. 5515; net, 1s.) Heft 
XVI., Q. GASPARINO, Sonate B flat major. 
(Edition No. 5516; net, 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. ; 

Two intesesting sonatas by Quirino Gasparino (1749-70), 
Court Kapellmeister in Turin, violoncello virtuoso, and 
c poser of a Stabat Mater, Motets, etc., are added this 
month to Carl Schroeder’s collection of Classical Violon- 
cello Music. They are edited and published with the 
u'most care, and will for this reason, as well as for their 
own intrinsic value, be appreciated by every student and 
lover of high art. —_——_ 

Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios. By RICHARD 
HOFMANN. Step II.: Kreutzer—Das Nachtlager 
in Granada. (Edition No. 5427.) Marschner— 
Hans Heiling. (Edition No. 5428.) Mendelssohn 
—A Midsummer Night’s Dream. (Edition No. 5429.) 
A, for violin; B, for two violins; C, for violin and 
pianoforte ; D, for two violins and pianoforte ; E, 
for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte ; F, for two 
violins, violoncello, and pianoforte. London: 
Augener & Co. i 

ONE of the most pleasing and effective potpourris of this 
extensive collection is that on music taken from Mendels- 
sohn’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. It commences 
with the fairy music from the overture, followed by a 
considerable portion of the notturno, the fairies’ march, 
about half of the scherzo, music for the entrance of 
Quince, Snug, and Bottom, dance of clowns, and finishes 
with the whole of the wedding march. The first two 
extracts have been transposed from E major into D major 
and G major respectively—an advisable change, consider- 
ing the difficulty of the music. The scherzo and the 
march remain in their original keys. ‘We have enumerated 
the pieces contained in this selection because most people 
are familiar with Mendelssohn’s music. This cannot 
be said of the operas Das Nachtlager von Granada and 
Hans Heiling. These charming operas, both very popular 
throughout Germany, are comparatively unknown in 
England ; to give a list of the many songs, etc., which 
are compressed into these two pieces would therefore not 
enlighten the majority of our readers. In both cases the 
most important music is brought in with good effect. 
Nearly all the numbers of this series (Step II.) would 
answer well for performance at réceptions and dinners 
where only a few instrumentalists are engaged. In fact, 
there are many occasions when lively operatic music, 
well arranged and not difficult, is required, for which 
these potpourris would be found exactly suitable. 


75 Melodic and Progressive Studies for the Violin. By 
F. Mazas. Op. 36. Revised and fingered by 
C. COURVOISIER. Book I. 30special studies. (Edi- 
tion No. 7607A; net, 1s.) Book II. 27 brilliant 
studies. (Edition No. 7607R; net, 1s.) Book III. 
18 studies for artists, (Edition No. 7607C ; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THIS wok is probably at the present day more generally 

used in conservatoires, colleges, and amongst private 

teachers, both at home and abroad, than any other 

collection of violin studies. It is unquestionably a work 


of the greatest merit, and deserves to be ranked along 
with the standard studies of Kreutzer, etc. We observe 
that the new edition recently published by Augener & Co. 
has been revised and fingered by Carl Courvoisier, 
and we feel confident that this will enhance its value in 
the eyes of teacher and pupil alike. We feel the more 
assured of this from our previous knowledge of the 
useful work which the editor has himself contributed to 
the art of violin playing, and from a general view of the 
various studies (there are 75 contained in three books, 
designed to impart to the student a good style, as well 
as to enable him to overcome technical difficulties). 


La Paresse. Morceau de Salon, pour Violon et Piano. 
Par I. B. Poznanski. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS is an easy, smooth-going piece for violin; very 
sweet and pretty, with a simple accompaniment for 
pianoforte. It lies in the first and third positions, 
occasionally touching the harmonics of A and D, and 

is a suitable piece for beginners. 


Morceaux de Salon, pour Violon et Piano. 1. Lament ; 
2. Merrymaking. By S. Coleridge-Taylor. Op. 9. 
London: Augener & Co. 

THE two pieces under notice are the outcome of a 
thoughtful mind well versed in the modern school of 
composition, and in saying so we do not wish to convey 
the notion that they are merely the result of theoretical 
knowledge, while the music is of itself vague or un- 
certain. On the contrary, both pieces are characteristic 
in style, with interesting subject matter, naturally and 
gracefully treated. In the hands of good players, much 
may be made of them. It is to be hoped, then, that 
violinists will accord Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s works more 
than a passing glance ; that they will find many apprecia- 
tive admirers may be safely asserted. 


Der Musikfiihrer. Redigiert von A. MORIN. 

1-25. Frankfort-on-the-Maine: H. Bechold. 
WHAT a fortunate person the German concert-goer is! 
Not only has he within his reach, in a general way, 
books and pamphlets on every possible (and impossible !) 
aspect of music and its composers in every department 
provided by the hundred, but here there is ready to 
his hand a series of short, clear analyses of important 
orchestral works, of a size convenient for slipping into 
the coat pocket, and at the ridiculously low price of 
20 pfennige (about 2%d.) each. For this sum the 
concert-goer can have an analytical “programme,” com- 
piled by one of the first writers (Sittard, Niggli, Hum- 
perdinck, of Hansel und-Gretel fame, etc.), with the 
leading themes in music type, not only of such classics 
as Beethoven’s Symphonies, Bach’s B minor Mass, etc., 
but of modern works, such as Berlioz’ Requiem (Nos. 
9, 10); Brahms’ “Academic” and “Tragic” overtures 
(No. 25), his D minor Concerto (No. 18), and othcr 
works ; Tschaikowsky’s Suite, Op. 55, and Serenad , 
Op. 48 (Nos. 5 and 17); and, more surprising still, of 
such new compositions as Tinel’s Franciscus (No. 2) and 
Franck’s Les Béatitudes (Nos. 11, 12), the latter including 
also the entire libretto. ———-—— 


Elements of Music. By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. Second Edition. (Edition No. 9191; bound, 
net Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

JUsT two months ago we were called on to review 

Mr. Peterson’s new work, and already a second edition 

is put into our hands! Really, this speedy success 

hardly allows the poor reviewer time to breathe, so all 
that can be done is to refer readers to the notice of this 
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ARNOLD KRUGS “KINDERALBUM” 


for the Pianoforte. 
(Augeners Edition N° 6205.) 
Op. 55, N° 3. 
THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
(Der Kuckuck und die Nachtigall.) 


Allegretto. 
The Cuckvo. 
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ARNOLD KRUGS “KINDERALBUM” 


for the Pianoforte. 
(Augeners Edition N9 6205.) 


Op. 55, NO 4. 
MARCH OF THE WOUNDED TIN SOLDIERS. 


(Marsch der verwundeten Bleisoldaten.) 


Alla Marcia. 
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book in the February number of the RECORD (p. 34), 
and to heartily congratulate Mr. Peterson on his well- 
merited success, 








@peras and Concerts. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS. 


Lovers of opera have not had to wait until the summer, as some 
performances have been given of an interesting kind. On 
March 2nd, at the Opera Comique Theatre, Dr. Stanford’s new 
work, Shamus O’ Brien, of which further particulars will be found 
on p. 77, was produced with decided success. The songs of the 
hero and several excellent concerted pieces were received with 
great enthusiasm, and the orchestral passages were extremely ani- 
mated and well written. Miss Kirkby Lunn, a charming young 
mezzo-soprano from the Royal College of Music, displayed great 
talent as a vocalist and actress in the character of the heroine: 
the impression made by Miss Lunn was so decided that Sir 
Augustus Harris has engaged her for five years. There is every 
prospect of Dr. Stanford’s opera being permanently suc- 
cessful, as it is both melodious and artistic and the music 
agrees admirably with the story.—At the Savoy Theatre Mr. 
Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan have produced Zhe Grand 
Duke, a comic opera in which Mr. Gilbert’s topsy-turvy ideas 
have been set to music equally fantastic, and in which the composer 
freely burlesques various eminent musicians: for example, in 
some processional music we have an echo of Wagner. But the 
action of the opera is mainly carried on in patter songs, of a 
character familiar to lovers of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, 
of which 7he Grand Duke is the fourteenth of the series. The 
plot is very complicated, but the central idea is that of a 
statutory duel which has been in vogue for a century and is on the 
verge of expiring. The Grand Duke has learned that a con- 
spiracy is be'ng organjzed to dethrone him, and the revolutionary 
party is joined by a strolling theatrical company. The leading 
comedian aspires to be the Grand Duke, if only for twenty-four 
hours ; the statutory duel is brought about by a game of cards 
instead of pistols, and the ruler of the little duchy, drawinga card 
which causes him to be a supposed victim, disappears on the 
eve of the coup ad’état and the actor takes his place. The second 
act takes place in the grand-ducal palace, where the theatrical 
party appear in Greek costumes ; Mr. Rutland Barrington, as 
the leading comedian, representing Agamemnon in Greek 
armour and a Louis Quatorze wig, the effect being grotesque 
in the extreme. After a rather feeble attempt to caricature a 
small German court, the period of the statutory duel comes to 
an end and the Grand Duke returns to his rightful position, 
while the actor goes back to the theatrical company and marries 
the soubrette. The fun is inferior to many of Mr. Gilbert’s 
former productions, but by turning everything inside-out or 
upside down, patrons of the Savoy are kept amused. Some of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music is lively and catching, although it will 
not compare with Zhe Mikado and other operas of past days. 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte has taken the usual pains and has spared no 
outlay in placing Zhe Grand Duke upon the stage, and’ the 
performance was excellent. Mr. Rutland Barrington has the 
chief comedy scenes, and some very whimsical songs are given to 
him ; one is ‘‘ The Song of the Sausage Roll,” the eating of a 
sausage roll being the signal tothe conspirators. Mr. Barrington 
was very droll in this ditty, as he was also in a song about Greek 
customs and costumes in the second act. Mr. Walter Passmore 
made the Grand Duke a very eccentric personage. Mr. Ken- 
ningham sang and acted well as the theatrical manager, and 
Madame Ilka von Palmay (the Countess Kinsky), who is very 
celebrated at Pesth, made her first appearance at the Savoy and 
was extremely successful. . Her style is French, and she sings with 
much piquancy and acts with humour ; a mock tragic scene in 
the second act so pleased the audience that Madame von 
l’almay had to repeat the whole of it.. Her voice is sympathetic 
and flexible also—in fact, the lady is exactly suited by nature 
and art for comic opera. Mention should be made of a pleasing 
madrigal, and some of the concerted pieces are in Sir Arthur’s 
familiar and popular manner and were greeted with enthusiasm, 





:The composer conducted on the first night and had an en- 


thusiastic reception. Miss Florence Perry, Miss Emmie Owen, 
and other young and pretty vocalists were cordially —o- 
in fact, the entire opera was admirably performed. Chorus and 
orchestra must also be complimented on their labours, the 
ensemble being much more satisfactory than we usually find in an 
English opera. Since the first production the work has been 
somewhat curtailed, and, in consequence, is all the more likely 
to enjoy a prosperous run. On the night the opera was produced 
the first act lasted from a quarter past eight until nearly ten 
o’clock—too long, certainly, for a comic opera. Messrs. Chappell 
and Co. have published the vocal score of Zhe Grand Duke, and 
had the courage to start with ten thousand copies —rathera large 
issue for a modern comic opera.—The next operatic venture 
will be that of Sir Augustus Harris at Drury Lane, when various 
works will be given in English, commencing with Gounod’s 
Faust on Saturday, April 4th. Dze Walkiire will also be per- 
formed in an English version, and probably Bruneau’s L’ Attaqgue 
du Moulin. Some excellent performers are engaged and the chorus 
is to be increased and improved ; Signor Mancinelli with Mr. 
Glover and Mr. Feld will be the conductors.—The Carl Rosa 
Company could not conveniently produce Za Vivandiere, by 
Benjamin Godard, during the campaign at Daly's Theatre, but 
it was performed at Liverpool the last week in February 
with success. We fancy the music and the story will be found 
rather too French to make much impression in London. It 
may be the directors had a similar impression ; drums, trumpets 
and fifes, and the frequent discharge of firearms may impart a 
strong accent, but English opera-goers have not much taste in 
that direction, for which reason we do not anticipate a remark- 
able success for Bruneau’s LZ’ Attague du Moulin ; but there is 
certainly much clever, melodious, and dramatic music in 
Bruneau’s work. Of his ‘‘ Requiem,” by the way, we have 
spoken elsewhere. 


POPULAR CONCERTS, 

At the first concert of the month Arensky’s charming pianoforte 

trio in D minor, Op. 32, was performed by Messrs. Sapellnikoff, 

Joachim, and Paul Ludwig. It was received with great favour, 

and was repeated on the following Saturday. The vocalist on 

Monday was Madame Amy Sherwin; on Saturday, Miss Ada 
Crossley. On March 9th Mr. Mark Hambourg made his appear- 

ance at St. James’s Hall, and took part in the pianoforte Quartet 
of Saint-Saéns in B flat, Op. 41, being associated with Dr. 
Joachim and Messrs. Gibson and Ould. The pianist was well 

received, and advanced his artistic position by his finished 
playing. His solo was Schumann’s Fantasia in c, which was 

rilliantly performed. Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, 

displayed the finest qualities of Dr. Joachim’s playing. His 
solo was the Romance from his own Hungarian Concerto, 

which being encored, he gave one of the Hungarian Dances of 
Brahms. Miss Helen Buckley sang Grieg’s ‘‘ Die- Prinzessin ”’ 
with much taste, and was twice recalled. At the concert of the 
14th a Beethoven programme was given, and Lady Hallé 
appeared as leader of the Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, in 
which Signor Piatti reappeared for the first time since his 
illness and had an enthusiastic welcome. The Serenade Trio in 
D was also performed. Mr. Leonard Borwick joined Lady Hallé 
in the duet Sona‘a in E flat. His solo was the so-called ‘* Moon- 
light Sonata,” beautifully played. The cycle of songs ‘* An 

die ferne Geliebte ” was sung with delightful expression by Mr. 

David Bispham, whose merits as an interpreter of German song 
cin hardly be too highly praised. Mr. Bird’s accompaniment 
was also most artistic, and enhanced the effect. On Saturday, 

21st, Dr. Joachim and Lady Hallé played Bach’s Concerto in 
D minor for two violins. They were most successful, and the 
performance evoked great enthusiasm. Schumann’s String 
quartet in A niinor opened, and the pianoforte quintet of 
Brahms closed this excellent concert. Scarlatti pieces were 
beautifully played by Miss Fanny Davies, and Miss Mabel 
Barry sang with taste. 


.ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
On Thursday, March 12th, the Royal Choral Society performed 


the Faust of Berlioz, which attracted an enormous audience. 
Mr. Ben Davies sang the music of the hero in his most effective 
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manner, and Mr.. Henschel was characteristic as ever in repre- 
senting Mephistopheles. Mr. Douglas Powell in Brander’s 
song did himself credit. Madame Ella Russell’s fine voice and 
dramatic style enabled her to do ample justice to the music of 
Marguerite. The choral portions of the work were executed 
with the rich volume of tone and precision for which the Royal 
Choral Society is renowned, and the band was better than usual 
The spirited performance of the famed Hungarian March and 
the “‘ Dance of Sylphs” so pleased the audience that, in re- 
sponse to the enthusiastic applause, these items were repeated. 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie conducted, and showed the fullest appre- 
ciation of the French composer’s remarkable work. It was 
strange that Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, on the 18th, drew 
only a small audience. This work of the great composer used 
formerly to be popular, but it is certainly less so than of old. 
One would have thought that as a quasi-novelty, lovers of 
Handel would have welcomed it, as F:/as has not been given 
at the Albert Hall for twelve years. At the last Crystal Palace 
Handel Festival it was performed with a band and chorus of 
three thousand performers. Sudas was admirably rendered at 
the Albert Hall, although one cannot help a protest against the 
addition of the Coldstream Guards’ band, which accompanied 
four of the choruses. The score of the great composer does not 
need to be bolstered up in this way. The most enjoyable 
feature of the whole was the finished singing of Mr. Santley, 
who executed the bravura passages of ‘*The Lord ‘worketh 
wonders” in his old artistic manner.- Mr. Iver McKay was 
not in good voice, and did not ‘* Sound an Alarm ” with quite 
the energy -or quality of tone that famous war-song demands. 
Miss Esther Palliser seemed a little timid in the air ‘* From 
mighty Kings,” but generally she deserved much praise. Some 
pupils of the Royal College of Music and the Guildhall School 
rendered efficient aid, and the choral singing, especially in 
**We never will bow down,” deserved cordial commendation. 
The oratorio, said to have been written by command of the 
Prince of Wales to commemorate the victory of the Duke of 
Cumberland at Culloden, was composed just 150 years ago. It 
will be remembered that the late Sir Joseph Barnby rehearsed 
it on the night before his death. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
THE re-appearance of Antonin Dvordk after an absence of 
twelve years—it was really March 19th, 1884—made the Phil- 
harmonic Concert of the 20th important, but it was unlucky 
that the performarice clashed with that of the London Symphony 


Concerts. Another difficulty was the ‘‘ pitch,” which perplexed 
the wind-instrument performers. Dvordk’s Symphony in G, 
No. 4, proved very impressive, spite of all drawbacks. “The 
Biblical Songs” were less successful, and the new violoncello 
concerto came too late. Herr Sauer gave Beethoven’s Emperor 
concerto finely. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Dr. JOACHIM visited the Palace on Saturday, March 14th, and 
gave a splendid performance of Viotti’s Aminor Concerto. The 
music of Viotti is now rarely heard, but if Dr. Joachim plays it 
others will follow his example. The violinist also played Max 
Bruch’s Romance so finely that he was encored, but gave a 
piece by Bach in response. The Intermezzo from Reznicek’s 
Donna Diana, Schubert’s Symphony in c, and Grieg’s imagina- 
tive overture ‘‘In Autumn” were admirably performed under the 
direction of Mr. Manns. There was a very large audience. On 
Saturday, 21st, Zulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, by Richard Strauss, 
was performed, and Mr. Manns, addressing the audience, said 
it was the most difficult piece he had rehearsed with the 
orchestra during his forty years’ experience. It proved very 
eccentric, but had an enthusiastic reception. __- 





M. BRUNEAU’S REQUIEM. 
THE performance of the Requiem by M. Alfred Bruneau at 
Queen’s Ifall, attracted great attention, owing to the novel 
methods adopted by the composer in his opera L’Attague du 
Moulin, It is said the Requiem was written some years ago. 
It is daring in the extreme. The contrast between the modern 
school and the calmer ideals of sacred music was emphatically 





shown by the performance of Beethoven's Mount of Olives on 
the same evening. M. Bruneau is a man of genius, but too 
fond of mere eccentricity. As for the statement that the French 
composer has followed the footsteps of Wagner, it is simple 
nonsense. There is nothing to remind the hearer of Wagner in 
the wild fancies of the French composer. 





LECTURE ON KUHNAU’S BIBLICAL SONATAS. 
A VERY interesting lecture-recital on Kuhnau’s ‘Biblical 
Sonatas”’ was given jointly by Mr. E. F. Jacques and Mr. J. S. 
Shedlock, B.A., at the Royal Academy of Music, on February 
26th. The lecturer gave a brief résumé of Kuhnau’s career, 
dwelling especially on the fact of his versatility, as not merely 
musician, but writer, mathematician, and student of Hebrew 
and Greek philology, and even jurisprudence, a circumstance 
which influenced him to desire to express something in music, 
rather than to compose abstract music. He also recounted how 
Mr. Shedlock while on a visit to Germany came across the 
original edition (1700) of Kuhnau’s Sonatas, with which he was 
so struck that he copied them then and there, and has already 
edited and published the first two. After quoting some interest- 
ing passages from Mr. Shedlock’s book on ‘‘ The Pianoforte 
Sonata: Its Origin and Development,” showing that these were 
the first sonatas intended for a keyboard instrument, Mr, 
gaognes called upon his colleague, who then gave an able 
rendering on the pianoforte of No. 2, ‘‘ David curing Saul by 
means of music,” and afterwards, on the organ, of No. 1, “The 
Fight between David and Goliath” (interspersed with descrip- 
tive and analytical remarks by the lecturer). In the first one 
played (No. 2) the fine fugal part was its most striking feature, 
while the other sonata was of a more dramatic and popular 
style, and Mr. Shedlock showed excellent judgment in choosing 
the organ rather than the pianoforte for its performance, for 
which instrument it proved peculiarly suited. Mr. Shedlock 
certainly deserves the thanks of musicians for having unearthed 
these interesting old works, and given this generation an oppor- 
tunity of hearing and judging their merits. For the occasion 
was rendered noteworthy in being, as Mr. Jacques remarked, 
the first public performance during this century—at all events in 
England—of any of these Biblical Sonatas, the earliest examples 
of programme music in existence. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

AT the orchestral concert on March 6th, in St. James’s Hall, 
the event of the evening was the first performance in England of 
Dr. Joachim’s Festal Overture in C, conducted by the distin- 
guished violinist himself. Under his able and vigorous direction 
a really spirited rendering was secured, and the overture—a fine 
straightforward piece of work—had an enthusiastic reception. 
Another noteworthy feature was the performance of an extremely 
striking composition, Symphony in A minor, by S. Coleridge- 
Taylor (student) in which, however, the orchestra did not acquit 
itself quite so well. Of this remarkable work the plaintive and 
delicate Larghetto (‘*Lament”), and the singularly fresh and 
piquant Scherzo with its uncommon rhythm, were the best. The 
first movement, A/legro apasstonato, was very dramatic and con- 
tained many fine ideas, but the young composer has been too 
prodigal of his resources, and it would be the better for judicious 
pruning. The only other student’s work heard was Mr. Hurl- 
stone’s pianoforte Concerto, a talented work, well written, but 
in no wise remarkable. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
A SOMEWHAT olla podrida programme was gone through by the 
students, at the Imperial Institute, on March 11th, the Penitential 
Psalm 130 (wrongly set down on the programmes as ‘‘ 30’) for 
soprano solo and chorus, by Goring Thomas, being in close 
proximity to the waltz song from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet 
(very well sung, by the way, by Miss Sadie Kaiser), while Saint- 
Saéns’ solemn male-voice quartet, ‘‘ Justitia Domini Rect” 
was followed by a lively Chopin waltz, fairly well played by 
Miss Isabel Coates, but at too headlong a pace. ‘he choral 
items were undoubtedly the best, notably Macfarren’s ‘‘ Ye 
Spotted Snakes,” Barnby’s “‘ Voice of the Western Wind,” and 
Spohr’s ‘24th Psalm,” Nothing else calls for special comment, 
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unless it be Miss Annie Hughes’ harp solo, ‘* Autumn,” by John 
Thomas, a really brilliant performance worthy of better things. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

Mr. Ben Davies sailed on March 14th for the United States 
to fulfil a number of concert engagements.—Madame Amy 
Sherwin, the charming concert-singer, has been engaged by Sir 
Augustus Harris for his opera series, commencing on Saturday, 
April 4th, at Drury Lane. Faust will be the first opera. An 
English version of M. Bruneau’s Z’ Attaque du Moulin is one of 
the novelties, and Die Wa/lkiire will also be performed in 
English.—There wereseveral St, Patrick’s Day concerts, but there 
was nothing artistic to be recorded of any.—Sir Arthur Sullivan 
has gone to Monte Carlo, but before quitting London presided 
at the meeting of the committee of the Barnby fund. The 
Guildhall School has treated Lady Barnby very liberally, and 
the Court of Common Council will subscribe £1,000 towards 
the fund.—M. Manuel Garcia, having reached the great age of 
92, has resigned his post at the Royal Academy of Music, but 
the veteran will still give private lessons.—The Carl Rosa opera 
season ended at Liverpool on Saturday, 21st.—The tenth season 
of the London Symphony Concerts ended on the 20th March 
with Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. Mr. Henschel was 
cordially greeted, and Mr. Leonard Borwick played the 
‘“‘Emperor’”’ concerto admirably. . It is a pity these concerts 
should take place on the same night as the Philharmonic, and 
the patrons of that society make the same comment respecting 
the Symphony Concerts. Both suffer in consequence of the 
present arrangements.— Herr Rosenthal begins his Historical 
recitals on Saturday, May 3oth. They will be interesting. 








fusical 4 Hotes, 


THE new opera Hel/é, of that débutant in the field of 
grand opera M. Alphonse Duvernoy, is in active rehearsal 
and will probably be produced early in April—possibly 
even by the end of March. The composer, who was 
born in 1842, is chiefly known for his works in the depa't- 
ment of chamber music.—Ze Ménestred announces that 
M. Van Dyck will visit Paris in May and June to take 
part in some Wagnerian performances at the Opéra, but 
we do not now hear.anything about the intended produc- 
tion of Zrzstan and Isolde. Probably it is postponed 
for another year.—The 29th of February was the sixtieth 
anniversary of the production of Les Huguenots, but the 
scenery was all burnt in the fire last year, and as it has 
not yet been replaced, it was impossible to celebrate the 
occasion by giving a performance. Mme. Falcon, the 
original Valentine, now living in retirement at the age 
of eighty-four, is the only survivor of the cast of 1836.— 
Some new regulations have been made by the Ministre 
des Beaux-Arts with respect to the clague, the effect of 
which is, while giving the authorities more control over 
these gentry, to make them, more than ever, official 
personages. 

MM. BERTRAND and Gailhard, the directors of the 
Opéra, have undertaken, of their own accord and at their 
own expense (!), to erect a monument to the late M. 
Thomas. The profits of the first performance of Hamlet, 
which is to be revived in May, will be devoted to this 
object. ‘The distinguished sculptor M. Falguiére will 
execute the monument. 

AT the Opéra Comique, Gluck’s Orphée was revived on 
March 6th, with Mile. Delna in the title-part, but the 
talented young artist does not seem to have quite realized 
the expectations formed» of her performance, nor do any 
great pains seem to have been expended on the general 
mounting. Mlle. Marignan is a satisfactory Eurydice. 


seems to have heard of the fine rendering of the part in 
London by Miss Giulia Ravogli. 

NOVELTIES at the minor theatres of Paris are just now 
neither numerous nor important. We have only to 
mention, this month, Vinet/e, opéra comique in three acts 
by M. Ch. Lecocgq, at the Bouffes Parisiens, which hardly 
suggests the once delightful composer of the Cent Vierges, 
the Fille de Mme. Angot, and Girofié-Girofla; and an 
operetta, Le Royaume des Femmes, by M. Serpette at the 
Eldorado. Apparently a work decidedly supericr to either 
of these is Photis, by L. Gallet for the words, and Edm. 
Audran for the music, which was lately produced at 
Geneva with brilliant success. In Phofis there is no 
spoken dialogue, so that it is more Jike a music-drama 
than an opéra comique, and. there ate in some parts 
dramatic passages of considerab'e effect. On the 
whole, M, Audran’s latest work seems likely to add to his 
reputation, 

THE latest addition to the interesting revivals of old 
French operas at the little Théatre Lyrique de la Galerie 
Vivienne is the Cendril/on of Nicolo, originally produced 
in 1810 with enormous success. It is now considered 
in‘erior to Joconde and Jeannot et Colin, but the revival 
serves to explain, and to some extent to justify, its former 
popularity. 

MME. PaTTI has finished a short series of operatic 
performances at Nice, but the lady’s triumph has not 
reached the dimensions cf former times. A new opera, 
Le Barde, by M. Gastinel,a Parisian composer, was pro- 
duced on February 25th with some success. 

FROM Brussels we read of another revival (of the stop- 
gap sort) of Gluck’s Orphée and of the production of 
Massenei’s 7Zhais on March 7th at the Théa're de la 
Monnaie, with Mme. Leblanc as the heroine and MM. 
Seguin and Isouard in the chief male parts. Mme. 
Leblanc, it is said, is vocally and perhaps personally less 
charming than Miss Sybil Sandersos, but intellectually 
and dramatically she is more interesting. Mlle. Van 
Zandt has only appeared in Mignon and Lakmé, and was 
much more successful in the latter than in the former 
part. 

A LITTLE operetta which has been received with 
exceptional favour is La Bachelette (at the Théatre 
des Galeries Saint Hubert), the music by Mlle. Eva 
Dell’Acqua (the daughter of a distinguished Italian 
painter, Cesare Dell’Acqua), who has long resided in 
Brussels, and has published a large number of songs, 
many of which are of great excellence and have become 
very popular. 

THE /ngo of Philipp Riifer has not yet made its 
appearance at the Royal Oper: of Berlin, but on 
February 28th a new ballet, Laurin, invented by (the 
late?) Emil Taubert and Emil Graeb, with music by 
Moritz Moszkowski, was produced. The plot is of th 
legendary and fantastic sort, introducing dwarfs, giants, 
rose-elves, glacier spirits, etc, and is rather too gloomy 
and too much spun out, and the music of Moszkowski, 
though it contains several single movements of much 
beauty, follows the character of the story rather too 
closely and is often too heavy, so that the spectator gets 
weary before the end. Along with the new ballet the 
Poupée de Nuremberg of Adolphe Adam was given, a 
pleasing though old-fashioned trifle which enjoys an 
unaccountable degree of favour in Germany, though it is 
quite out of place on a large stage like that of the Berlin 
Opera House. 

At the eighth concert of the Kgl. Kapelle (March gth) 
Berlioz’s Faust was given, but seems to have been received 





It is characteristic that, though all the critics refer to 


Mme. Viardot and the revival of 1860, not one of them! 


with a good deal of indifference, which Herr Lessmann, 
a warm champion of Berlioz, attributes to the want of 
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comprehension of that style of music on the part of the 
soloists, though these were among the best singers of 
Berlin ; Frl. Hiedler being the Margaret, Herr Sommer 
the Faust, and Herr Betz the Mephisto. The orchestra 
was excellent, but the choral singing was very poor. 
At the nineteenth Philharmonic Concert under Nikisch, 
the new symphony of Sig. Martucci was played for the 
first time in Germany, but was not very favourably 
received. The Bohemian (Quartet have given their two 
final concerts in Berlin, and started on the tour which 
will bring them in May to London, where we are sure 
they will be heartily welcomed. Just now there ts a 
deluge of pianists in Berlin, and within about a week one 
might have héard-Mme.: Carreno, Mr. F. Lamond, Signor 
Ferruccio. Busoni; and M.de Pachmann ; and in order 
that the prodigy element might not be wanting, little 
Berthe Balthasar: Florence (a child of ten), who was (with 
thoughtless cruelty) set down to play Beethoven's Con- 
certo in E flat, with orchestra, and several solos, and 
then brought forward to play an encore, by which time 
the poor child’s fingers were so weary that she could 
hardly produce any tone at all. 

WE copy from the Paris Dédats, but with all reserve, 
the report that for this year’s performance of the Ring des 
Nibelungen at Bayreuth, Mme. Lilli Lehmann is engaged 
for the part of Briianhilde, with (probably) Frau Sucher ; 
Frau Reuss-Belce for Sieglinde ; Herr Brucks for Wotan ; 
and a young singer, Herr Burgstaller, a pupil of the 
Bayreuth training-school under Kniese, for Siegfried. 
There is, so far, no mention of either M. Jean de Reszke 
or M. Van Dyck. The cast, as given by the Dedats, is 
not an unlikely one, but all announcements from un- 
official sources as to the doings at Bayreuth should be 
received with considerable doubt. The dates of per- 
“reed are July 19 22, 26:29; August 2-5, 9-12, and 
16-19. 

THE Niederrheinische Musikfest will take place this 
year at Diisseldorf, at the end of May. On the first day 
the programme will include two of Handel’s anthems, 
Bach’s Magnificat, Wagner’s Kaisermarsch, and the 
choral symphony ; on the second day, Schumann’s Para- 
dise and the Peri will be the’ chief piece ; and for the last 
day, Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia and some other works 
not yet settled. Herr Buths, the town music-director, 
and Richard Strauss, from Munich, will be the con- 
ductors, and the list of soloists will include Frau Strauss, 
Mlle. Marcella Prégi, from Paris, Herr v. Zur Miihlen, 
and Herr Messchaert, the Dutch baritone. Thus far, no 
names of instrumental soloists are given, nor is any new 
work announced ; and, on the whole, it does not appear 
likely to be a very interesting festival. 

ANOTHER marvellous juvenile prodigy has appeared 
at Vienna—in some respects more marvellous than any 
of her predecessors. This is Paula Szalit, a Polish 
damsel, of nine summers, who not only plays Bach and 
all the classics down to Mendelssohn, but extemporizes 
with great skill on any given theme, or in the style of any 
composer suggested to her. Dr. Hanslick testifies to the 
excellence of her Bach-playing ; her feeling for rhythm, 
he says, is quite extraordinary, and a critic, writing in 
the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, declares that she extem- 
porized two pretty little rondos on themes he gave her 
from Haydn and Schubert, besides imitating the styles 
of Schumann, Chopin, and Grieg with astonishing 
cleverness. There is a story that Brahms, who was 
greatly impressed by Paula’s marvellous talent, told the 
child a little tale, and that she forthwith sat down to the 
piano and extempovized a musical version of it. 

ANOTHER story is told, on perhaps somewhat better 
authority, of Brahms and little Hubermann, the young 
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prodigy violinist, who has for months been creating such 
a sensation at Vienna. Brahms heard the lad play his 
violin concerto, and, after congratulating him most 
heartily, invited the little fellow to call on him next day, 
which he was, of course, delighted to do. The composer 
wrote a few bars of the concerto in the boy’s album, with 
the words, “To the talented (genialen) violin-virtuoso, 
Bronislaw Hubermann, in memory of his delighted and 
grateful listener, Johannes Brahms.” Hubermann ven- 
tured to beg the composer to write a violin-fantasia for 
him. “Ah!” said Brahms, laughing, “my fancy (Phan- 
tasie) has vanished long ago, but if ever it should happen 
to. me to get it back again, I will write a fantasia for 


THE chief interest in musical matters at Vienna 
centres in the production of Goldmark’s new opera, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, which has had to undergo several 
postponements, but was at last produced at the Hofoper _ 
on Saturday the g4th of March. Another new opera,<; 
Walther von der Vogelweide, by Alb. Kauders, produced 
at the Hofoper on February 28th, hardly earned a succes 
a’estime, for though the performers were applauded with 
some warmth, the author was not called for. Dvordk 
was present to hear the performance of his symphony 
From the New World at the sixth Philharmonic Concert, 
under Herr Richter. Besides acknowledging the applause 
several times from his box, he was obliged at the close 
to appear on the platform and bow his thanks for the 
enthusiastic reception of his work. 

THE Hofoper of Dresden is about to produce Schubert’s 
one-act operetta Der Vierjihrige Posten (The Sentinel on 
Duty for Four Years), as newly arranged for the stage by 
Dr. Robert Hirschfeld. It will also be given at the 
Schubert centenary exhibition at Vienna next year. The 
play is by Korner, the famous patriotic poet,.who died in 
1813, and Schubert’s music to it was composed in May, 
1815, when he was a little over eighteen. The piece, 
which contains an overture and eight numbers, has never 
yet been given on the stage. 

AMONG the mus‘cal visitors to that extremely musical 
town Frankfort, we find the names of Hubay, the 
Hungarian violinist, whose opera Zhe Violin-maker of 
Cremona was produced at the Opera House with much 
success ; Petschnikoff, the young Russian violinist ; Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, the pianist; Herr Richard Strauss and 
his wife, and Felix Mottl, from Carlsruhe. The novelties 
offered to the curious have included Borodin’s First Sym- 
phony in E flat, the symphonic fantasy Seemorgen, by 
Max Schillings (of which some critics speak very highly 
and others with great disgust), a cantata, Ledenslied (A 
Song of Life), by Bern. Scholz, conductor of the Riihl'sche 
Gesangverein, by which it was performed, and a string 
quartet by Tschaikowsky in E flat minor. 

WE have had occasion formerly to call attention to 
Breslau as one of the few German towns where English 
music is thought to deserve some attention. The pro- 
gramme of the sixty-fourth concert of the Bohn’sche 
Gesangverein was devoted to secular music in England 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and included madrigals 
and other works by Dowland, Rossiter, Byrde, Morley, 
Gibbons, Campion, Wilbye, Bull, Ravenscroft, and 
Cavendish. Before the concert, Prof. Bohn gave a sort 
of lecture to introduce the selections. We could wish 
that he would come and repeat his lecture and concert 
in London, where he would probably find an average 
audience quite as ignorant of some of the composers 
named as his audience at Breslau. 

A NEw opera, Asforre, by Herr Joseph Krug-Waldsee, 
Capellmeister at the theatre of Augsburg, was produced 
at Stuttgart on February 25th with fair success, Though 
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not exhibiting any marked individuality, it is thoroughly 
well written, and contains some real dramatic passages. 
Some of the composer’s choral works have had con- 
siderable success, and on the whole he may be regarded 
as a man of promise. 

THE Singakademie of Leipzig has celebrated the 
jubilee of Mendelssohn’s Z/zjah by a performance under 
Herr Paul Klengel. But as the first performance at 
Leipzig did not take place till February 3rd, 1848, the 
celebration seems rather premature, unless it was the 
Birmingham production rather than the Leipzig one 
which they desired to commemorate. 

ARNOLD Kruc’s great choral work, “Fingal,” for 
male choir, soli, and orchestra was recently performed in 
Holland, at the 20th Dutch National Music Festival, and 
conducted by the composer. The work met with great 
success. It has already been performed in Germany by 
the best choral societies. 

PRoF. KRUG has just completed a fairy opera, entitled 
Der Lohn der Rose, the text is by Johann von Wildenrodt, 
the famous author of the epic — “ Hartwig und die 
schéne Else,” “ Der letzte Wendenkonig,” etc. 

THE idea is entertained at Breslau of giving some per- 
formances of Rubinstein’s Christus. The composer's idea 
of establishing biblical opera may yet, it would seem, 
find some sort of realization.. There seems to be a growing 
tendency to treat the most sacred persons and events in 
a dramatic or quasi-dramatic sort of fashion. Thus we 
find that another Christus, by the Belgian composer 
Adolphe Samuel, has been given at Cologne, but this is a 
mixture of symphony and cantata, rather than a dramatic 
piece. Two of the movements, a chorus descriptive of 
the entry into Jerusalem, and the march to Golgotha (for 
orchestra) are said to be extremely effective, but as a 
whole it is not likely to be popular, 

CORNELIUS’ excellent comic opera Zhe Barber of 
Bagdad has just been given for the first time at Mainz, 
the composer’s birthplace. Hitherto Mainz has been 
rather conspicuous as one of the places which do not 
honour their own prophets. The success was consider- 
able. 

A NEW orchestral fantasia with the vague title Sursum 
corda (Lift up your hearts), by Alex. Ritter, was produced 
at the seventh concert of the Musical Academy of Munich. 
A correspondent of the Allg. Musitk-Zeitung says it was 
received with such favour that the composer and the con- 
ductor were called for five times, a very unusual experi- 
ence for the composer, most of whose works have had a 
very cool reception. The same authority tells us that 
what the composer always aims at is the expression, not 
of the poetic but of the ethical thought, and that he 
succeeds in virtue of his skill in giving the listener a clear 
picture of his poetic intentions. If the composer were to 
set his eulogist’s words to music, we should perhaps be 
enabled to understand what they mean. 

THE operas of Smetana continue to make their way to 
the chief German opera-houses. Dadibor was produced at 
Hamburg on February 11th, and received with very great 
favour ; Frl. v. Mildenburg and Herr Birrenkoven played 
the chief parts, and Herr Mahler secured an excellent 
performance. 

THE Japanese opera Lili-Tsee, by Franz Custi, is 
accepted for early production at Dresden and Frankfort. 
An important personage in the piece is an English lady 
of title, Lady Whirlbottle (!). 

Now that Dvordk ha$ abandoned the composition of 
Bohemian operas, which were never the field of his 
greatest successes, the most popular opera composer of 
Bohemia is unquestionably Zdenko Fibich, whose latest 
work, //édy, was produced at Prague on February 23rd. 








Hédy will be more familiar to English eyes as Haidée, 
the lovely Greek girl who forms the subject of the most 
beautiful: cantos of Byron’s “Don Juan.”. The libretto 
is not. very well constructed, but the music contains 
many parts of high merit, among which are the love-duet 
in Act If., the ballet music in Act III., and the lament of 
Haidée in the last act, together with some characteristic 
choruses. This is, we believe, the first opera founded 
on this episode of Byron’s poem, for Auber's Haydée is 
quite a different person. ‘ 

ITALIAN opera makes quite a brave show this month, 
the three chief representatives of the younger generation 
being all to the fore with new-woérks. Puccini’s latest 
work, La Bohéme, which was first-produced at Turin on 
February tst,-has now found its way to Rome, and is on 
the point of being brought out at-Naples. Thus far its 
success is very great. Still greater interest attaches to 
the latest work of Signor Mascagni—a setting of Cop- 
pée’s exquisite little _duologue Le Passant (Zanetto). 
This was produced at the theatre of Pesaro (where 
Mascagni is now head of the Liceo Musicale) on March 
2nd, with brilliant success, As the piece has but two 
personages, it is only an opera in a very limited sense, 
but the audience was so delighted with it that several 
= were re-demanded, and the same success seems to 

ave attended the subsequent performances. This is 
Mascagni’s first great success with a subject not of the 
melodramatic kind, and it may have a great effect on his 
future career. The parts of Zanetto and Silvia were 
played by Signore Collamarini and Pizzagalli, the com- 
poser having followed the example of the dramatist in 
giving the part of Zanetto toa female. The third novelty 
is the long-talked-of Chatterton of Signor Leoncavallo, 
which was produced at the Teatro Argentina of Rome 
on March roth. As the author was “ called ” twenty-five 
times, it may be considered a success, The composer 
announces that it is an early work of his, and has only 
been slightly retouched for the present production. 

A NEw orchestral society has been founded at Rome 
with Signor Sgambati for conductor. Two concerts have 
already been given, at which the Academic Overture of 
Brahms, Sgambati’s own Symphony in pD (Op. 16°, 
Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, the Freischiitz Overture, 
and the “ Emperor” Concerto in E flat (with Sgambati <t 
the piano) were performed. The renderings are said to 
have been excellent, and the society seems likely to have 
a prosperous career. The season of the Gulli Quintet 
party is now over, much to the regret of the lovers of 
chamber music, but their success has been so great that 
a renewal of the concerts next winter is certain. Altogether, 
good music seems likely to have a good time in Rome. 

THE echoes of our Purcell centenary have reached 
Copenhagen, where the Cecilia Verein has included 
several pieces by our great composer in the programme 
of one of their late concerts, 

THE once well-known tenor Mierzwinski, who, owing 
to illness, has been compelled to live in retirement for 
the last four years, has reappeared at Warsaw, it is said, 
with a voice quite unimpaired. 

THE young English violinist Henry Such, whose per- 
formances lately at Berlin have attracted much notice, is 
now touring with great success in Sweden and Denmark. 

THE season at the Metropolitan Opera House of New 
York terminated on February 15th with a performance of 
Gounod’s Faus?, after which a piano was brought on the 
stage and Mme. Melba sang “ Home, Sweet Home” to 
the accompaniment of M. Jean de Reszke. The receipts 
of the thirteén weeks’ season are said to be 600,000 dollars. 
We are not informed what the expenses were. 

MR. WALTER DAMROSCH’S new opera, his first, Zhe 
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Scarlet Letter, was produced: at the Boston Theatre by 
the opera company under his own management, on 
February roth. The libretto, derived from the famous 
tale of Nath. Hawthorne, is by Mr. G. P. Lathrop.\: The 
music appears to be as thoroughly Wagnerite as Mr. 
Damrosch knows how to make it, but we do not gather 
that it displays any particular individuality. The first 
act fell flat, but afterwards the music works up to scenes 
of considerable dramatic effect. ' 

THE vocal recitals of Mr. Plunket Greene are a great 
success in New York. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for the proposed monument to Carl 
Léwe at. Stettin have been offered so liberally that a 
commission has.b:en given to the sculptor, Schaper, and 
it is hoped that the monument will beready by November 
30th, the centenary of Léwe’s birthday. 

-DEATHS.—We-must first mention two or three persons 
whose.deaths we.had.to omit last month, from want 
of space; among these.is Mme. Dorus-Gras, a very 
famous light soprano at the Grand Opéra in the years 
1830—40. She made her début at Brussels in 1826, 
but went to Paris in 1830, and rose: at once_to high 
reputation. She was the original Alice in Meyerbeer’s 
Robert (1831), Marguerite of Navarre in Les Huguenots 
(1836), and Eudoxie in Halévy’s /uéve (1835). She 
quitted the opera about 1845, and after 1850 retired into 
private life, in which very few artistes have been more 
loved and respected. The real date of her birth, which 
has generally been wrongly stated, is September 7th, 
1805, and of her death February 6th, 1896.— M. 
Jules’ Bordier, who died at the end of January, in 
Paris, though he composed a good deal of music of 
some merit, will be chiefly remembered as the founder 
and the generous supporter of the Association Artistique 
of Angers, an excellent society which for more than ten 
years gave the best concerts in France out of Paris, 
and did a great deal in encouraging young composers 
by producing works which they could not get played 
elsewhere.—Jules Busschop (died February loth) was 
a Belgian composer of much promise in his youth, but 
who has dropped out of mind through being surpassed 
by younger men of more pronounced talent.—Michele 
Ruta (born 1827, died January 24th) was one of the 
crowd of Italian composers of the second or third rank. 
He wrote operas, and music of all sorts, and theoretical 
works, but nothing that seems likely to survive him,— 
Fritz Arlberg (born 1830, March 21st ; died February 21st) 
was for many years a singer at the Stockholm Opera 
House, but afterwards devoted himself to composition, 
and produced not only songs and small instrumental 
pieces, but a tone-poem “Im Walde,” which is pub- 
lished by the firm ot Breitkopf & Hartel—Carl Martin 
Reinthaler, who died at Bremen, February 13th, was, 
in his day, a composer of considerable eminence, 
one of the most distinguished of the school of Men- 
delssohn, as regards oratorio, though he was_ never 
a pupil under Mendelssohn. He was born at Erfurt, 
October 13th, 1822, studied music under Marx, at 
Berlin, and won a pension which enabled him to spend 
three years in Italy. On his return in 1853, he was 
appointed to a post at the Conservatorium of Cologne, 
soon after which, in 1855, he produced, at Elberfeld, his 
oratorio of Jephthah, which made him widely known 
and was for some time very popular. It was chosen by 
the late Mr. Hullah for performance by his choir.at 
St. Martin’s Hall, in 1856, on which occasion we believe 
it was published with English words. In 1858 he 
settled at Bremen, where he held the posts of Town 
Music-director, Organist of the Cathedral, Conductor of 
the Cathedral Choir and of the Singakademie. Most 





of these posts he held till quite recently, so that for more 
than thirty+five years he practically controlled almost all 
the music of Bremen. Among his chief compositions, 
besides a are two operas, Edda (Bremen, 1875), 
and Kdathchen von Heilbronn (Frankfort, 1881), the 
former of which had considerable success, a Bismarck- 
Hymn, very popular in its time, a symphony, Psaims, 
and other chieeil seks. It is not likely that any of his 
works will live very long, but he was a good sound 
musician, whose memory deserves to be held in honour- 
able remembrance. 
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“ LAMENT” & “ MERRYMAKING.” 


Two Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. 
By S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Op. 9. Price 3/- each. 





* Like the rest of this talented young composer's recent works, these two 
numbers, forming his Op. g, display the rare gift of originality in a marked 
degree, ‘Ihe ‘Lament’ especia'ly, an inexpressibly sad, not to say 
lugubrious, /arghetto, in the composer's favourite ¢-time, with a somewhat 
brighter and very beautiful middle portion, is absolutely new and un‘ike 
anything of the kind we know. . . . Thedance isa boisterous, strongly- 
accentuated, tuneful wivace of irresistible, breezy freshness,”—Musical 
Times, Feb., 1896. 

‘*Very clever compositions .. . « Two extremely original pieces, and we 
have no hesitation in declaring them to be among the best things of their 
kind that have come toa hearing of late. ‘This young composer seems bound 
to make a great name for himself in the musical world. . . ."—7he Strad, 
March, 1895. 

‘*Lament!” This piece is marked by great depth of feeling, and also by 
its striking originality.” —M/usical News, March 7, 1896. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME COMPOSER, 


“LAND OF THE SUN)’ 


Part-song for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 


‘* A very fine and characteristic setting of Byron's ‘Know ye the Land 
. » - In the vocal parts and in the piano accompaniment alike, the young 
cofnposer's feeling for Oriental colouring is well illustrated.”— 7 7mes. 

This is a spirited setting of words by Lord Byron, with a suave and 
melodious middle section, which contrasts admirably with the vigorous 
music of the opening and closing sections.”— Musical News. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street. 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC 
By HAMISH MACCUNN. 


SONGS. s. d- 
“WHEN THOU ART NIGH” . 3 


‘Mr. MacCunn sets Moore’s poetry with fervour and enthusiasm, showing 
the touch of the true musician in this impassioned love-song.”— Daily News. 


“ALL ON A FAIR MAY MORNING” 


. 3 
‘*HEART BE STOUT AND EYE BE TRUE” 3 — 
“Two very attractive Ley ge oage News. 
“They are far removed from the ordinary t of drawing-room song. 
. We can cordially recommend them both.”— Musical News. 


‘All ona fair May morning,’ words by William Black, is very delicate 
and simple. . . Heart stout and eye true’... is written in a 


popular style, has force, ‘go,’ and would easily be made effective.” — Musical 
Standard. 


DO NOT VEX THY VIOLET ee 
“ A very beautiful and artistic setting. . . ."— Musical News. 
O GENTLE SLEEP .. oe oe . 4— 
“ A richly-coloured melodious love-song of considerable beauty.” — Times. 
‘‘ Has a charming and clever accompaniment, and the feeling of the song 
is refined and artistic.” — Musical Standard, 
WHEN ROSES BLOW oe 3-- 


“This is a beautiful love-song, classical in style, . . . The melody is 
origina! and full of passion, and the accompaniment ts cleverly written.” — 
Musical News. 

‘‘CHANGES” .. «e és 

“ A very expressive song.” —Musical Opinion. 

“This is a very interesting and admirably composed song, than which 
nothing more entirely satisfactory and thoroughly praiseworthy has emanated 
from this young Scotch musician's pen.”-~7he Queen. 


“HAD I A CAVE ON SOME WILD DISTANT 
ltl: Malahat lag ache aig 
“I ARISE FROM DREAMS OF THEE” |, 4 — 


‘**T arise from dreams of thee’ and ‘ Had I a cave on some wild distant 
shore,’ are two songs which should at once take their place as standard 
works. In the former the delicate suggestiveness of the music —just hinting 
at the ‘ nightingale’s complaint’—is as dainty and as ethereally passionate 
as the poem itself, In Burns’ song the spirit of the words is musically repro- 
duced in an almost equally happy, though less subtle manner.—Musical 
News. 

VOCAL ALBUM. Six Songs (the words by Lady 

Lindsay) :— 


3- 


4— 


No. 1. Wishes. ‘‘ In the Meadows ” 


2. A Flower Message, ‘‘I'll give my love a posy” 7 — 
3. Doubting. ‘‘ Nay, do not ask me once again”.. 3 — 
4- Dreamland. ‘Wilt thou come with me to 
dreamland ?” ee ee oe es - 3- 
5. Golden Days. ‘‘ Sweet, remember golden days” 1 — 
6. Hesper. ‘‘O fora light little boat” .. . 3- 
8911 The same in Augener’s Edition .. ee +» met 2— 


“‘No, 1, ‘ Wishes,’ is a remarkably bright song. . . . No, 2. ‘ A Flower 
Message,’ is full of energy, and contains some striking harmonic pro- 
gressions. . . . ‘Doubting,’ a fresh melodious love-song. . . . In the 
aggregate, the songs are noteworthy for freshness of idea and refined 
musicianship.” —Standard. 

‘*Musicianly skill and taste are conspicuous, . . . The most original and 
striking of the series is ‘Dreamland.’ This has character, originality, and 
poetry... . ‘A Flower Message’ is very bright and charming.” —Musicad 
Standard. 

“Two of the numbers—‘ In the Meadows’ and ‘ Sweet, remember golden 
days ’—are very beautiful indeed.”—Saturday Review. 

““. . . ‘A Flower Message,’ a bright song, full of life."— Musical Herald. 


TO EVA. No.1, in A flat; 2,in F; 3,in E flat each 4 — 
STRATHALLAN’S LAMENT ee ee .- 3=> 
A FLOWER AUCTION .. e ea ae oo 
IF A NOBLER WAITS FOR THEE .. -3- 
MANY DAYS AND MANY WAYS _e., . 3= 
ON A FADED VIOLET .. ee ee - 3 
THINE AM I, MY FAITHFUL FAIR 4 
WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE? er + 4— 
THE HEATH THIS NIGHT MUST BE MY 
BED ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 4 = 
PART-SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 
4916 “ANOTHER GLASS BEFORE}WE GO.” For 
Male Choir (A. T. T. B. and BY ee +. met —6 
1405t ‘IN THE PRIMROSE TIME O’ THE YEAR,” 
The words by William Black, set for S. A. T. T. 
and B,, with Pianoforte Accompaniment ,, net — 4 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 92, Newgate Street, E.C, 





Augener's Edition, No. 6205. 
KINDERALBUM. 
Children’s Album. 

12 Easy Pieces, without octaves, for the Pianoforte. 
BY 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Op. 55. 
(See Our Music Pacgs, page 83.) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Price 2s. net. 





Just PustisHep. 


HARMONY SIMPLIFIED; 
or, The Theory of the Tonal Functions of Chords. 
BY 
DR. H. RIEMANN, 

Translated by the Rev. H. Bewerunce. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9198. Bound, net 4s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





Seconp EpiTion now Reapy. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


BY 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Augener’s Edition, No. grgr. 
Bund. Price, net, 1s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W._ 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


SUITE DE PIECES 


for Pianoforte Duet. 
By S. P. WADDINGTON. 


No. 1. Ouverture; 2. Berceuse; 3. Intermezzo; 4. Sérénade espagnole 
5. Finale. 


Edition No. 8644. Net, 2/6. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 193, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. : 








YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 
Song for Bass or Baritone Voice. 


BY 
EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


No. 1. Original Edition in g flat ae ee | 
a Transposed Edition in o rr er ae 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 





City Branch: 22, Newgate Stteet, E.C, 
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CHOICE ENGLISH SONGS 
ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 


The Harp of Life. No.1in £2; No.2inp; No.3inc .., each 
The Vesper Hour. In G al " wee sais «ee (Oxenford) 


EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 


Ye Mariners of England. Patriotic Song for Bass or Baritone. 
No. 1 in #2; No. 2inc ... si pie .. _ (Campbell) each 
Blow, Blow, thou Winter Wind. (For Bass or Baritone’. In B?. 


hakespeare) 
Cradle Song. In v2 (Blake) 
A Love Song. Inb (Woty) 





EMIL KREUZ. 


A Lake and a Fairy Boat, No.1 in; No. 2 in a2 
The Turkish Lady. (For Bass.) InG w+ os 


ALLAN MACBETH. 


Hush ! My Dear, Lie Still and Slumber. In pb. 

My Heart, My Heart it sorrows, Ina ..  .. 
HAMISH MACCUNN. 

Allona Fair May Morning. Inp... 

I Arise from Dreams of Thee. In al 

On a Faded Violet. Inp ies 

Strathallan’s Lament. Inc minor 

When Roses Blow. In v7... ove sie ben 

When Thou Art Nigh. No. rin p; No. 2in8,... 

CARLTON MASON. 
An Autumn Song. Inc minor ooo ote 


PERCY PITT. 


Ds ie . 


EBENEZER PROUT. 
(Harmonium ad 4d.) 


(Hood) each 
. (Campbell) 


(Black) 

(Shel ev} 
(Shelley 

ai (Buras) 

(Lady Lindsay) 

(Moore) each 


Ladd 


(Shelley) 
Lines to His Ladye. (17th Century) 


Twoin One. In ab. 


(MacDonald) 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


O Weeping Lily. In p minor re Oe 


C. VILLIERS STANFORD. 
. (E. 


May’s Love. Int... 
A eae to Phyllis. in a 


CHARLES WOOD. 
* Four Songs :— 


x. An Ancient Love Song. Ink? ... ae oN ne i 
2. Why so Pale and Wan, Fond Lover? InF ... (Suckling) 
3- How Can the Tree but Waste and Wither Away? In £ Minor. 


R i (Vaux) 
4. Ah! Robin, Jolly Robin! In pb (Wyat) 


. b tees 
* To be had also complete in One Volume, Augener’s Edition No. 8954, 
price 1s. net. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street, W., & Newgate Street, E.C. 


CLASSICAL VIOLONCELLO-MUSIC 


(CLASSISCHE VIOLONCELL Musik) 
BY CELEBRATED MASTERS OF THE 17TH AND I8TH CENTURIES, 
Arranged for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 


By CARL SCHROEDER. 


B. Browning) 
...( Heywood) 


3—- 
3 


3-- 





.S. Bacn. Sonata lI. (G major) ... 
. B. Brevat. Sonata I. (c major) ae ms .. Net 
@NEDETTO MARCELLO. 2 Sonatas (G minor and F major) net 
G. CerveTTo. 2 Sonatas (s flat major andc maior) .. t 
L. BoccHERINI. Sonata (a major) ... *o ove oo 
506 —— Sonata (Gc major)... nae és 
ik B. Logittet. Sonata (G minor) ... es 
. PasQuatini. Sonata (A major) «+. nA 
G. B. Martini. Sonata (A minor)... 4 
J. Stiasn1. Andante cantabile 
G. Buononcini. Sonata... 
“ { L. Boccuerini. Rondo ove 
55 B. Marcecio. Sonata... -* om 
551 B. MaRceLio, 2 Sonatas (G and c) 
- { B. Marce.io, Sonata (Gc minor) 
5572) G. B. Graziout. Sonata(F)... .. 2. 
5513 J. B. Logitret. Suite ~ UTD: . oss ane - 0m 
5514 Francesco GUERINI. . (G major) tae 
5515 Quirino Gasparino. Sonata(pminor) .. .., 
$516 ta (B flat major) .., 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, EC. 
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EASY VIOLA PIECES. 


S656: PIBCBS 


FOR VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE, 
IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER; 
Arranged and Supplemented with Marks of Bowing and Expression Ly 


EMIL KREUZ. 


ist SERIES: VIOLA PART IN THE FIRST POSITION. 
No. 1. E. Kreuz. Prelude and Melody. 

2. R. ScouMANN. Melody and Soldiers’ March, from >. 68. 
. C. Gurutr. Slumber-song and The Sunny Morning, rom Op. ror. 

R.ScHuMaAnNn. Humming ig | and Hunting Song, from Op. 63. 

W. Fitzennacen. Cavatina, Op. 39, No. 1. 
C. Reinecke. Air and Unconcerned (Unbekiimmert), from Op. 213. 
. E. Kreuz. Melody, from Op. 25. : 
R. ScHUMANN. Romance and The Merry Peasant, from Op. 68. 
. C.Giuck. Air from ‘ Orfeo.” 
. C. Guruitt, Serenade (Stiindchen) and Hunting Song (Jagd- 

stiick), from Op. 140. 
. F. MENDELSSOHN. Song without Words (Lied ohne Worte). 
J. Haypn, Air from “ The Seasons,” 
R. Schumann. Canon and The Reaper’s Song, from Op. 68. 
. E. Kreuz. Gavotte, from Op. 1. 
. W. A. Mozart.‘ Laci darem la mano,” from ‘* Don Juan.” 

F. Scuupert. The Fishermaiden (Das Fischermiidchen). 
m 2 — Venetian Gondola Song (Venetianisches Gun- 
ellied). 
. R. ScHUMANN. *,* and Siciliano (Sicilianisch), from Op. 68. 
. E. Kreuz. Pensée Fugitive, from Op. 13. 
. C. Reinecke. Farandole, Op. 213, No. 10. 
. C.M. von Waser. Air from ‘ Der Freischittz.” 
. L. vAN B&RTHOVEN, Sonatina, 
. G. F. Hanogt. Air from the Overture to “‘ Ariadne.’’ 
. E. Kreuz. Romance, from Op. 13. 
. S. Baca. Gavotte from the French Suit, No. VI. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 3,833. 
SEVEN CHILDREN’S SONGS. 
By EDVARD GREIG. 

Op. 61. 


Original Norwegian words and an English version by Lady Macfarren. 
No. 1. Sea Song (Havet). : 

. Christmas Song (Sang til Juletrzeet). 

. Farmyard Song (Lok). 

. Fisher’s Song (Fiskervise). 

. Dobbin’s Good-night Song (Kveld-sang for Blakken). 

. Song of the Mountains (De Norske Fjelde). 

‘atherland’s Psalm (Faedrleands-Salme). 
Quarto Volume, price 23. net. 

Also to be had with German words. Complete. Price 7s. 6d. 


‘* If there is any living composer whom one would have thought less likely 
to write successfully for the nursery, it is Herr Grieg, with his chromatic 
harmonies and difficult vocal intervals, Strange to say he has been com- 
pletely successful, though, of course, he has to some extent sacrificed 
individuality to simplicity. He has, however, mostly doubled the voice 
part by the accompaniment, which helps matters greatly. Among the best 
of the series we must mention the Fisher’s Song, No 4, which is very fresh 
and pretty. .. . . Dobbin’s Good-night Song is also excellent. In No. 7, 
Fatherland’s Psalm, Herr Grieg has apparently tried his hand at a national 
anthem. The melody is a fine one, and the harmony sufficiently bold and 
striking It only remains for us to add that Lady Macfarren has 
come yore we | through a difficult ordeal, and has translated the original 
words into English that is studiously simple and child-like without being 
idiotic."—7he New Quarterly Musical Review, May, 1895. 

‘*In these seven songs the melodies are delightfully simple, and what the 
Germans call Volksthiimlich; in the accompaniments, however, we meet 
with harmonies of the real ‘Grieg’ stamp. But the composer nearly 
always includes the melody notes in the accompaniment, and thus the 
- iar harmonies, though they may astonish or delight children, will not 
ead them astray. The songs form then a pleasing combination of simplicity 
and skill, No. 1, Sea Song, written in a scale with augmented fourth 
degree, is exceedingly quaint. No.2 isa Christmas Song, soft and smooth ; 
the quiet cadence ‘‘Tow'rd God on high’ is effective. No, 3,a Farmyard 
Song, is fresh and picturesque ; children will enjoy the words, which tell of 
snow-white lambkin, puss and her kitten, yellow duckling, and other live- 
stock of a farm. No. 4, Fisher’s Song, is full of spontaneity and charm ; 
and No. 5, Dodbbin’s Good-Night Song, is sure to be a special favourite. 
No. 6, Song of the Mountains, telling of Norwegian hills and of peaks of 
snow, we feel disposed to class with No, 4 as the best of the series. The 
concluding number is the stately Fatherland’s Psalm.”—The Monthly 

“A set of seven perfectly —- children’s 
deserve to become popular. hey are simple, 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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by Grieg, Op. 61, 


Musical Record, March 1, 1895. 

songs 

fresh, and original." — 
Morning Post, August 5, 1895. 
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DER KINDERGARTEN. 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. 


Op. 179. s.d. ow 
6sor. Heft I. 34 little Pieces, for Pianoforte Solo... .. met 1 — 
6592. Heft Il. a2 Thaw WOR, ete ewe FRANZ KULLAK. 
6593» HeftIII. National Mel for Pianoforte Solo. ... net 1 — 
6594. Heft IV. National Hymns, for Pianoforte Duet. ... net 1 — 


“ The little items are infinitely more interesting to youngsters toan the usual ivs’ruction | 7... special aim of this work is to i - hs fing in Time 
~~ aA ft hot Se yA Cn Ly. and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the 
friends the personality of one whose name | keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), counting is at once 


his long word,”—AMusical News, Jan, 26, 1895. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. — 


- GEBRUDER, HUG & CO., 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





Forward gratis and post free, 
the following 
CATALOGUES OF ANTIQUE MUSIC :— 


Vol. 12. PIANO WITH ORCHESTRA, Piano Trios, Quarterre, | February 22, 1896. 


QUINTETTE, etc P1ANo and VioLin, Piano and ’CELLO. 


~ 
° 


Cuorus, Books For Music. 
. ORCHESTRA. 
. MUSIC FOR STRING INSTRUMENTS. 
. CHORUS WORKS. Piano Extracts. 


. ORCHESTRA. Scorgs v. Oratorios, etc. Complete editions 
of Bach’s and Hiindel's works. 


. VIOLIN WITH ORCHESTRA. Cuamper-Music (OcTETTE, 
SEPTETTE, SEXTETTE, QUINTETTE, QUARTETTE) for STRING 
INSTRUMENTS, VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO. 

» 27. MUSIC FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


,, 28 PIANO WITH, ORCHESTRA, Piano-SepTettTs, SEXTETTE, 
PIANO-QUINTETTE, QUARTETTE, TRIOS, PIANO and VIOLIN, 
Prano and ’CELLO. 


+ 29. ORCHESTRA, CuHamser-Music, Pianororte, Vio.ty, 'CELLo, 
Piano Extracts, Books. 


THE NEW 


Quarterly Musical Review. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MUSICAL REVIEW is yy Ape oy at 4s. 6d. 
post annum, or 1s. net 1s. \e 
The Months of publication are FEBRUARY, AY, Scust, and NOVEMBER. 


Vol. III. No. 12. FEBRUARY, 1896. 
CONTENTS: 
1. Musical Education in England. 
2. Confucianism and Music. By Graryille Bantock. 
3. Rubinstein’s “Christus.” A Review. 
4 The Idea in Music. By G. Rinsome. 
5. Retrospective. By F. Gilbert Webb. 
6, Musical Literature. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. 
7. New Musical Publications. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The names of Contributors include :—Sir George Grove. Dr. A, C. Mackenzie, Dr. C 
Hubert ' . A. Seidi (Weimar), Dr. C. S Prof, C. Viiliers Stanford, 
Frederick Corder, Ebenezer Prout, 2 Th w. C. A. Barry, J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland, di S. Shedlock, C: L. Graves, W, Barclay Squire, }. A. 
Streatfeild. F. Gilbert Webb, C. F. Abdy Williams, Ro 4 
Ban’ Erskine H. Orsmond Anderton, 
Gerald, Newman, W. Ashton Ellis, &c. &c. 
PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, London, W. 


ORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC.—Voice Cultivation 


and Choral Classes.—Owing to the decease of the late Mr. Arthur 
Tuer, the Professorship of Voice Cultivation and Choral Classes is now 


vacant. Applicants can obtain particulars from W. H. Corker, hon. sec. 
8, Morrison’s Island, Cork. : : t 


O MUSICAL COMPOSERS.—The Society of 
Authors is established for the mai e and defe of literary 
and musical property. It advises membets on the methods of publishing, 
on the forms o' | their Agreements, and, when necessary, on the estimated 
cost of production. It investigates all questions of dispute connected with 
the above subjects and the Law of Copyright. Annual subscription, £x 1s. 
Terms of membership may be had from the Secretary, G. HERBERT HRING, 
4 Portugal Street, iocola 's Inn Fields, W.C. 
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PIANO EXTRACTS from Operas, Orator:os, etc. Soncs, 








First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 
5 to 7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, 


























Augener'’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, net, 18. 




















introduced with elementary finger exercises. ** Lessons” then follow in the 
f.rm of short, easy exercises tooth hands alike) illustrating 3, 3, { Time, 
dotted notes and syncopation. Intervals are next described, with finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. Then triplets are introduced, $, $ Time, 
double notes, rests, staccato, 3, 3, H Time and “ Expression”—ad/ with 
practical exercises or little “pieces.” In » the pupil is first 
advanced to playing “‘ Different notes in both hands,”’ followed by exercises 
and pieces on “ Accidentals,” “‘The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the great advantage of being all original, and rot merely 
arrangements of well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as 
possible. The whole work is eminently adapted for little children. 

“F. Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Instructor’ consists of lessons and finger 
exercises within the compass of 5 to 7 notes, ‘with special regard to time 
and rhythm.’ It is emphatically one of the most thorough books of its 
kind that has been issued for some months past.”—Mwusical Standard, 





















































London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Stree , E.C. 




















WAGNER'S 
NIBELUNGEN-RING. 


PERFORMANCES AT BAYREUTH, 1896. 
Intending visitors to Bayreuth will find it useful to consult a full 
analysis of the entire work, with numerous musical examples, in 
the ‘‘ Monthly Musical Record,” Volume XXIV., for 1894. 
See STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA : 
A Course of Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, by FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.Bac. 
Vorabend.—Das Rheingold, p. 55. 
First Day.— Die Walkiire, p. 102. 
Second Day.—Siegfried, pp. 149, 173. 
Third Day.— Die Gotterdimmerung, pp. 196, 220, 243. 
The Nibelungen Ring Trilogy and the Siegfried Legend, p. 270. 
Copies of the volume still in stock, price 2s. 6d. net, bound in 
cloth; to be had of 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, Londor. 























































































































Messrs. AUGENER & Co. beg to announce that their 
premises at 86, Newgate Street—in which they have carried on 
their business for 43 years—are required by the Central London 
Railway Company for the Post Office Station, and that they 
have therefore been obliged to remove. They did not succeed in 
securing a house in Newgate Street of the same size and de- 
scription as their old premises, so they found it necessary to take 
No. 199, Regent Street, a part of the premises formerly occupied 
by Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. After taking No. 199, Regent 
Street, a smaller house was found in Newgate Street, which out 
of regard for their City customers, was also secured. 

Messrs. AUGENER & Co,’s business is now carried on at the 
following addresses : — 

Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, and Publish- 

ing Business— 


199, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Almost oppcsite Foutert’s Place.) 








































































































City Bran:h— 
22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
School Department and Musical Library— 
81, Recent Strest, W., Lonpow. 
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Fitton, ~~ PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Spring-flowers (Friih- 
lingsblumen), me 215 :— 
No. 4. Daffodil .. 
KIRCHNER, F. 
Op. 633... 


8203a4KUHLAU. 12 Sonatinas, arranged in progressive 
order, carefully revised and fingered for teaching 
purposes. C, 2 books each net 
MAYER, C. Grave and Gay. Characteristic Pieces :— 
No. 1. Longing (Sehnsucht). Romance 
2. Tarantella 
3. Drinking Song (Trinklied) 
NEUSTEDT, CH. Le Barbier de Seville. 
Transcription. Op. 83 ove ase Sig 
—— Réve de Marguerite. Fileuse. Op. 173... gb 
82604 MOZART, W. A. Symphonies arranged by Max 
Pauer. No. 10, in C major. C. | 
PAUER, E. National Sonatinas. Easy and mode- 
rately difficult Sonatinas in which popular national 
airs are introduced. 
No. 8. Scotland sue 
SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES. Ci: 
No. 66. oe Reinecke. Les Phalénes, 
0. at she 
sh -Bartholdy. Lieder 
Worte, No. 
M. Pauer. Sevens. “Op. 8 
C. Gurlitt. Album Leaf Giammbuchoi. 
Op. 204, No. 6 
H. Kjerulf. Wiegenlied 
C. Reinecke. Farandole. 
L, Schytte. Le Revoir 
73. J. Rheinberger. Elegy 
74. N. W. Gade. Mignon. 
75. S. Noskowski, Arioso 
SPURLING, CLEMENT M. Impromptu inG 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux: 
No. 94. Tambourin... 
TOEPFER, JOSEF ARMIN. La Coquette. Morceau 
de Salon (en style de la Gavotte). Op. 26 - 


PIANOFORTE DUET. | 


6893 BACH, J. S. Fantasia in G major, for the Organ. 
Transcribed by Max Reger, Oblong. ... net 


gerd o.gig ¢ Lage opie 
Traumbilder. Fantasiestiick, 
3 — 


Fantaisie 


Op. 172, 


67. 


68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 
72. 


ohne 


Op. aaé, No. 9 


Op. 41, No, 2. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
HOFMANN, RICHARD, Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 

oratorios. Step II. : 
5330¢ MENDELSSOHN. Elijah het 
5431¢ MEYEKBEER. Les Huguenots ose... SR 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. En Valsant. Esquisse .., 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 

MENDELSSOHN, Elijah. 
MEYERBEER, Les Huguenots, 
A, For Violin ... ove 
B. For 2 Violins on 3S 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte 
&, For Violin, Violoncello, aged Pianoforte... 
¥, Fora Violins, Violoncello, and Piano . 

Extra string parts may be had, each net “4a. 
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Novelties. Instrumental (continued). 

KREUZ, EMIL. Progressive Studies for the Viola, 
with accompaniment of a second viola, Op. 40:— 
Book IV. Introduction of the and and 3rd 

positions, and studies in the first three positions. 
net 


76534 


MAZAS, J. 75 Melodic and Progressive Studies for 
the Violin. Op. 36. Revised and fingered by 
C. Courvoisier, 


Book III. 18 Studies for artists 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


4243d were Queen of the May. Arranged for chorus 
of 3 female voices by H. Heale cos oa Ot 


gog98 KREUZ,EMIL. The Child andthe Hind, Cantata 
for Soprano and Alto, soli and chorus, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment. Op. 35. net 


PINSUTI, CIRO. The Pilot Bold _— > 
Song. No, 1,inG; 2,inA s 


WALLACE, VINCENT. The + Maypole, 


7607¢ 


net 


Cantata 


for treble voices net 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Elements of Music. 
Second Edition ‘ Bound net 


RIEMANN, DR. HUGO. niin Simplified ; or, 
the Theory of the Tonal Functions of Chords. 
Translated by the Rev. H. Bewerunge, Bound. 

net 
AUGENER & Co., London. 
Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business— 
199, REGENT STREET, W. 
City Branch— 
22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


School Department and Musical Library— 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited.” 


Telegraphic Addvess—AUGENER, LONDON, 
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